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474“S*E have within the past ten years filled many of the largest 
contracts for Elevator Belts ever awarded in this country, 
all with our celebrated Red Strip Rubber Belting, every 


made on extra strong duck woven specially for this 
Company, and has a Red Strip of Pure Rubber running 
the entire length of the belt directly under the lap, which 
prevents any tendency to split at the seam, and strengthens 


a perfect uniformity of width and thickness, does not slip on 
the pulleys, will remain unaffected by heat or cold, and is 


cheaper than the poorest and superior to the best Leather 
Belt on the market. 


We manufacture also HOSE FOR FIRE PROTECTION and all other uses. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE :—35 Warren Street. 
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of which has given unqualified satisfaction. It is 


its weakest point. Our Red Strip Belt also retains 


Sheet and Piston Packings, Valves, Gaskets, Etc, 
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ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


te" I Contract to Baild Elevators in all parts of ee United States, and furnish ev- 
ery thing from the ground up. Satisfaction guarante 
With my twenty years’ exverience I believe I am able to Snake you prices that will save you 
money. Ifyou are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 
Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspond:nce Solicited. Address 
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THE NATIONAL LINSEED OIL IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION OF and has been patented by Mr. John A. McLennan, No. 83 
TRUST. GRAIN ELEVATORS. Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. Fig. 1 is a transverse 


ee ee sectional elevation of the elevator building, and Fig. 2 is 

A system of building and arranging the machinery for | a central longitudinal section above the bin floor. The 
the work in grain elevators, which is designed to reduce | cupola, running longitudinally with the body of the 
—  — building, is divided into four floors, in the following 

— order, from the top down—machinery floor, garner floor, 

scale floor and spouting floor—the latter immediately 
above the bin floor in the body of the building. Near the 
longitudinal center of the structure, as shown in Fig 1, 
are located a series of endless elevators, placed in pairs of 
one receiving and one shipping elevator, and extending 
below the basement floor, preferably through the same 
tanks, which are made of two depths, forming hoppers 
for the receiving and the shipping elevators and the boots 
thereof. The elevators extend to the machinery floor, 
and are all operated from the same shaft, a spout being 
attached to the head of each elevator to discharge the 
grain into either a receiving garner or its adjoining ship- 
ping garner, as shown in fg. 2, these garners each 
occupying a separate bent in the building. Below these 
garners, and on the scale floor, are located, respectively, 
the receiving hopper and the shipping hopper scales, like- 
wise arranged in pairs, and in the same relation with the 
bents of the building and with the receiving and shipping 
elevators, there being an arrangement of spouts for direct- 
ing the grain from the scal:s to the bins, or to any of the 
pipes for loading the cars, as indicated in Fig.1. The 
lower ends of the bins may also be connected with the 
transfer or shipping elevators by the spouts leading there- 


The National Linseed Oil Trust, so far, seems to have 
escaped the criticism and troublous times attending simi- 
lar organizations, and to be steadily pursuing its even 
course to an assured prosperity. It started the first of 
the present year with nine mills, and at present has some 
forty mills in the association, only ten mills in the West 
being out. Of these four are in Chicago, but run only a 
part of the time, one at Racine, one at La Crosse, Wis., 
one at Yankton, Dak., one at Mendota, Il., and one in 
Missouri. There are alsoseveral in Ohio and New York, but 
probably all of these will eventually join with the others. 
The amount of oil made the present year was 25,000,000 
gallons, all of which is used in this country, and one-half 
of which has been produced by the Western mills. 

The organization is inthe hands of competent men, 
and all property is appraised by men who are perfectly 
familiar with the value of lands, buildings, etc. When 
the property is accepted by the trust, certificates are 
issued on the basis of three for one, that is, if a property 
is valued at $100,000, certificates are given for $300,000. 
Each mill also furnishes a cash working capital equal to 
one-third of the amount of the determined value of its 
plant, for which cash certificates are issued in the same 
proportion. When a property is not as favorably situ- 
ated for business purposes as some of the others, a proper 
discount is always made. The certificates issued up to 


the present time amount to $12,000,000, and are for $100 MAY WW f YYAnywyl : eee 
each. They have been taken by Chicago and other AK ZG, YY ; y / aaa eee ation of the receiving hoppers. 

Western capitalists at 33 to 40 cents on the dollar. The =) ; e distance between the pairs of elevators is governed 
; FIG 1.—MCLENNAN’S GRAIN ELEVATOR. by the length of the cars in use, as there must be the 


officers of the trust are as follows: Alex. Euston, St. a8" 

Louis, president; H. 8. Grove, Philadelphia, treasurer; T length of one car between each pair, in such manner that 
2 2 PA , 2 ab wale : 4 Re = 5 ‘ ; 

G. McCulloh, Chicago, secretary. There are besides nine if AN YK \o@ pucatacaicne nee) Labeoeae: 5 ee ee , the 

trustees from different parts of the country. Meetings 1 rn ea : & receiving and shipping 


are held once a month at the central office in Chicago may be conducted at the same time, with no loss of time 


The business of the trust is conducted under the name of My or labor in shifting gangs of See ting ae 
the National Linseed Oil Company, and the officers are under the old system, where the receiving elevators are 
H. 8. Grove, president; A. O. Hall Petes. president and T. placed in one line, leaving the distance between each ele- 
G. McCulloh, secretary and treasurer. The business of vator nearly the length of a car, and locating the shipping 


this company is to market the surplus oil of the mills be- or transferring elevators in one or more lines parallel to 


longing to the trust, and for this purpose it runs tank lines IS | the receiving elevators, but in different lines of bent. By 
and has storage tanks erected at convenient shipping al this arrangement, also, both the receiving and shipping 


points. A large tank is located at Chicago. The earn- elevator boots may be put in the same tank, thus making 


ings are divided pro rata at the end of the year and are a saving in the cost of construction, while (the transfer or 
said to be already equal to $1.25 per share. It is ex- | ‘shipping boot being on a lower level) the transfer spouts 


pected that the mills can pay an annual dividend of 5 per may be passed below the railway tracks and be st»*i-narv 


E 


: : and yet out of the way, the loading of the two e. 
d. : , 
cent. on the certificates issue ! together causing only one bent to be obstructed, ana’ 
3 erica Us Ataarl dan tarniets iow ave — work of both the weighers and the machinery men i 
The-Zoronto Globe says: “Amer Fig. 2,SECTIONAL VIEW. greatly facilitated. 


85,000,000 bushels of wheat which they would like to : Coe ; 
send to Europe. The per capita wheat consumption in | the cost of erecting and equipping such establishments, 


Great Britain is 514 bushels. The British are obliged to | and whereby the work may be systematized and facilitated | A round million of bushels of wheat was raised in 
buy 142,000,000 bushels to make up their deficiency.” and the running expenses reduced, is illustrated herewith, | Kittitas Valley, Washington Ter., this year, 
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THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE AOT. 


The first annual report of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has just been issued. It is quite lengthy, 
covering forty-three pages of printed matter beside the 
tables appended. It reviews the entire history of trans- 
portation in the United States, and the various abuses and 
grievances of carriers and their customers, and touches 
upon the question as to whether carriers by water should 
not come under the same rulings as those by rail; also as 
to the express business done by the railroad companies 
themselves, the sleeping car companies, livestock car com- 
panies, etc. All these the Commissioners say are as much 
subject to the temptation to discriminate as the railroads 
are, and the attention of Congress is called to the fact. 

The long and short haul clause is discussed at length, 
and the report says: ‘‘The Commission takes pleasure 
now in being able to report that in large sections of the 
country obedience to the general rule of the fourth sec- 
tion is without importent exception.” They also believe 
that many of the serious evils which were in existence 
before the act passed, and which indeed were the reasons 
for its enactment, have almost ceased to exist, and while 
complaints of unjust discrimination are still brought be- 
fore the Commission, they are often found to be the result 
of misunderstanding, or 
through carelessness of 
some agent, and can gen- 
erally be amicably ar- 
ranged when the several 
parties are brought to- 
gether. The effect of the 
clause has also been to 
make railroad managers 
more careful, as they are 
now compelled to justify 
the rates made. The Com- 
mision urges the desira’ 
bility of a uniform freight | i 
classification over the en- 
tire country, but doubts if 
it can be accomplished by 
legislation. The pooling 
of freights and railroad 
earnings, the Commission (i 
thinks, came to an end 
when the act was passed. 

In regard to competi. 
tion . the report says: ‘A 
study of the act to regulate commerce has satisfied the 
members of the Commission that it was intended in its 
passage to preserve for the people the benefits of compe- 
tition as between the several transportation lines of the 
country. If that shall be done the towns which have 
great natural advantages, or advantages acquired by large 
expenditures of money in establishing new thorough- 
fares of commerce, will have cheaper rates than can 
ordinarily be obtained by towns less favorably situated. 
It might possibly be within the competency of legislative 
power to prescribe for the several inter-state railroads 
equal mileage rates for the whole country, but this, if en- 
forced, would put an end to competition as a factor in 
making rates, and to a very large extent deprive the great 
business centers of the country of their several natural 
advantages, and also of the benefit of expenditures made 
by them in creating for themselves new channels of trade. 
It would, in fact, work a revolution in the business of 
the country, which, though it might be greatly beneficial 
in some directions, would be fearfully . destructive in 
others. Congress has not, by the existing legislation, un- 
dertaken to inaugurate such a revolution. 

“The competition by water is the most important factor 
in forcing rates toa low level at the points where the 
lines of land and water transportation intersect. The ex- 
perience of the country has demonstrated that the artificial 
waterways cannot be successful competitors with the 
railroads on equal terms. The railroads long since de- 
prived the great canals of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois of 
nearly all their importance, and the Erie Canal is only 
maintained as a great channel of trade by the liberality 
of the State of New York in making its use free. In 
their competitive struggles with each other towns cannot 
ignore the effect which the existence of natural water- 
ways must have upon railroad tariffs; the railroad com- 
panies cannot ignore it, nor can the Commission ignore 
it if competition is still to exist and be allowed its force 
according to natural laws. Neither can the great free 
Erie Canal be ignored; it influences the rates to New 
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York more than any other one cause, and indirectly, 
through its influence upon the rates to New York, it in- 
fluences those to all other seaboard cities, and, indeed to 
all that section of the country.” 

In summing up, the Commission finds that the opera- 
tion of the law has, in general, been beneficial; that it 
tends to increase railroad earnings, while at the same time 
the tendency of rates has been downward. Some few 
amendments are suggested, but it is thought that time 
and experience are needed to give the law a thorough 
test before materially altering any of its provisions. The 
matter of making water transportation subject to the 
provisions of this act is brought to the notice of Congress 
but no recommendations are made. 


IMPROVED DRIVE CHAIN. 


We herewith illustrate the Mey-Oborn Detachable 
Chain Belting, which has many points of superiority. It is 
easily attached or detached by simply throwing the links 
beyond a right angle, when the slot in the sleeve or closed 
end of link comesin line with a similar slot in arms of 
the open end of link, when the pin, containing a ‘‘V” 
projection at each end, can be shoved through and out. 
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THE JEFFREY IMPROVED DRIVE CHAIN. 


The chain is then detached, and by replacing the pin in 
the same manner is attached. 

It has no weak points, every portion of the link being of 
equal strength. The larger sizes are made up with steel 
pins, thus giving them great strength and durability. 
The chain will work either side to the wheel and in either 
direction. Attachments are made to accommodate the 
chain to the different uses to which it may be put. Any 
working strain from 75 pounds up to 10,000 pounds 
furnished with all the standard numbers and diameters of 
sprocket wheels. For catalogue and circulars address 
Tue JEFFREY MANUFACTURING ComPANy, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Another material has been utilized by a Connecticut 
genius, who has discovered that by taking the pith of 
common corn-stalks, grinding it fine and mixing it with 
paste, a substance is formed which can be moulded into 
all sorts of shapes. These are afterward sandpapered, and 
colored or painted as fancy dictates. The articles made 
are of course very light. 


A correspondent of the Kansas Farmer says: ‘‘Rice 
corn has been grown in Stafford county for eight years. 
It grows about five feet high, has a head something like 
some varieties of sorghum, only more oval in shape, and 
more compact. The grains are somewhat larger, and are 
white, when boiled look like rice. The heads turn down, 
the crook in the stalk being just below the head. It ma- 
tures or ripens about like sorghum. The process of 
gathering would be similar to that of gathering cane 
heads. It is gathered, thrown into heaps, and threshed 
like other small grain. Twenty bushels to the acre would 
be a heavy crop. Cultivate about like sorghum. It makes 
fine feed for fowls, in fact is good feed for stock gen- 
erally, but it is too tedious to handle on a large scale. 
People in this country do not cultivate it any more except 
for fowls. I see many exaggerations about this crop. 
The above facts are all there istoit. I know both by 


_ experience and observation.” 
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A NORTHWESTERN SCHEME. 


The Northwestern Railroader discloses a nice little 
scheme which it says has been concocted by the Farmers’ 
Alliance in Dakota and Minnesota, or rather by political 
demagogues who use the organizations as the cat’s paw to 
pull out the chestnuts for their own selfish purposes. A 
territorial convention of the Alliance has been called at 
Huron, Dak., on the 16th of December, and the chief 
question to be discussed is the reduction of freight rates 
between all parts of Dakota and Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth, and incidentally Lake Michigan ports. ° 
Complaints were made by the leaders of the Alliance last 
summer to the Inter-State Commission, that rates east of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul were reduced to 74 cents per 
100 pounds to meet existing competition, and that as this, 
reduction was made voluntarily and is continued by some 
of the lines, and would be by all, but for the Inter-State 
Commerce Law, they argue that the 73-cent rate is a pay- 
ing one, and that a corresponding rate should be ex- 
tended to the West. 

This appeal to the Commission did not produce any 
satisfactory results, and the leaders have now devised a 
scheme to attain their end independent of the Inter-State 
Law. They propose to sever, practically, at the line — 
every railroad track run-" 
ning between Minnesota 
and Dakota, by means of 
a north and south road 
on the line between them. 
An act of the Dakota 
Legislature is then to 
control Dakota  traflic 
from all points to that 
north and south road. 
Au act of the Minnesota 
Legislature is to control 
the traffic rate from that 
= ) road to the East. The 
2 road is to be built by 
Dakota, assisted by indi- 
vidual subscriptions, and 
the territory is to be bond- 
ed for the money needed. 

It is figured that Da- 
kota will have about 
50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to go East annu- 
ally by rail, and a re- 
duction of five cents a bushel in freight would be a saving 
of $2,500,000 on each crop. The plan is to have a system 
of transfer elevators at all places where the east and west 
roads. are crossed by the territorial north and south 
roads. 

From these transfer elevators, the grain is to be taken to 
one or two common points, forming connections there 
with lines running to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and 
Lake Michigan. The Legislature is to enact laws to 
compel the railroad companies to erect raised platforms at 
each station, so that wheat can be dropped from the 
farmers’ wagons as easily as into an elevator hopper. At 
Duluth and Minneapolis immense elevators are to be— 
provided for the reception of grain. It is believed that 
rates from these terminal points are down to stay, and 
that it is only necessary to bring down Western rates in 
like proportion to secure the end desired. All this is to 
be laid before the coming meeting in a perfected shape; 
the candidates will be pledged to support the bills be- 
fore their election, so that they can readily be made into 
laws. The projectors of this scheme hold out the idea 
to the Northwestern farmers that if they want to meet 
the competition of foreign countries, they must kick off 
the unnecessary charges with which they have struggled, 
or descend to the condition of the Indian ryot. The 
Railroader in commenting upon this plan of the poli- 
ticians says: ‘‘Apparently the two ruling passions in 
Dakota are to get office and raise the value of wheat. 
Farmers are the most numerous class, and office is 
secured through individual votes. It follows then that a 
scheme which catches farmers elects officers. The in- 
tricacies of railroading that experienced people have 
given up as a puzzle beyond their scope, are perfectly 
clear to these schemers, and from now until the next 
election the people will be instructed in the solu- 
tions. ‘ ‘“ 

But thereby hangs a tale, and many honest farmers may 
learn to their sorrow that they have been duped by de- 
signing demagogues.” \ 
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BOSTON BELTING COMPANY’S MAN- | representing some of the goods manufactured by this one 


UFACTURES. 


The introduction of rubber as a material for the manu- 
facture of belting hose, packing and other mechanical 
purposes, has proved a great advantage to the manufact- 
uring interests of this country. Like all new things, it 
had, at first, to make its way against considerable opposi- 
tion, and was accepted with caution by manufacturers. 
When once tried, however, it was soon appreciated, and 
its use extended from year to year. When the industry 


first started, its subsequent development was not fore- 


RUBBER LINED.—COTTON MILL HOSE. 


seen by even the most enthusiastic advocates of the new 
material. 

One of the earliest firms to embark in the business was 
the Roxbury Rubber Company, which, nearly sixty years 
ago, began the manufacture of rubber goods in a com- 
paratively small way, in what was then the town of Rox- 
bury, but which is now a part of the city of Boston. Even 
at this early date the product of the company included a 
large variety of goods, though particular attention has al- 
ways been given to the manufacture of rubber belting for 
agricultural, railway and other purposes. The increased 
demand for goods of this character compelled the com- 
pany from time to time to enlarge its plant; and though 
remaining always in its first-chosen locality of Roxbury, 

* it has changed its official title to the Goodyear Mfg. Com- 
pany, and again, when a charter of incorporation was ob- 
tained, to its present name, the Boston Belting Company. 
The great variety of uses to which vulcanized rubber may 
be put is well shown in the accompanying illustrations, 


company. : 

The development of an industry from such small be- 
ginnings to one of such magnitude is always a history of 
interest. In the present case it has been accomplished by 
constant experimentation. Much of the machinery has 
been invented and perfected by the company itself. A large 
corps of skillful workmen has been necessary to accom- 
plish this development, and enable it to produce goods of 
such varied character. Each year has added a number of 
articles to the already long list of those which are advan- 
tageously made of rubber. This has been particularly the 


SQUARE PISTON PACKING. ROUND PISTON PACKING. 


FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOSE PIPES. 


COTTON FIRE HOSE.—BOSTON BELTING CO.’8 JACKET 
FIRE HOSE.—RUBBER LINED. 


! case during the past few years, when so many unique in- 
dustries are springing up on all sides, and demand acces- 
sories of such great variety. 

In addition to belting, endless aprons and blankets for 
printing and lithographic purposes, deckle straps, hose, 
gaskets, rubber-covered rollers, valves and tubing, a large 
number of specialties are manufactured, such as air-brake 
apparatus, tennis soling, carriage springs, washers, dia- 
phragms, dental rubber, and, in fact, so many others 
that one can hardly venture to continue a list, which to be 
complete, would include some part of the apparatus of 
nearly every industry known. 

The works of the company are now the largest in the 
world devoted to the production of rubber goods for me— 
chanical and manufacturing purposes. Their product has 
gained an enviable reputation for its strength, finish and 
durability. For machine belting the vulcanized rubber 
gives a uniformity of width and thickness not possible 
with leather. It has also the advantage of being uninflu- 


enced by a high heat or intense cold, by dryness or moist- 
ure. In addition, its cost is considerably below that of 
leather. The elevator belts, of rubber and cotton duck, 
are made in all sizes from 1 inch to 6 feet in width and 
any desired thickness. They are one of the specialties by 
which the company is best known. Taeyare stretched by 
Mr. James B. Forsyth’s Patent Process, and finished with 
a smooth, metallic rubber surface. They are now largely 
in use in grain and other elevators and in mills of all 
kinds. Endless belts, varying in length from 400 to 425 
feet, are also made by the same company. Imperial and 
extra-stitched belting is another specialty which has been 


COTTON FIRE HOSE LINED WITH RUBBER. 


| manufactured for the past twenty years. 

In the manufacture of this belting the plies of coated 
duck are thoroughly united and stretched. Before put- 
ting on the outside or cover, the plies are stitched together 
with strong cotton cord, the stitches being about an inch 
apart, and so put in that they cannot wear off. The out- 
side rubber or cover is then put on seamless, so that it 
cannot open, and the belt is again stretched and vulean- 
ized, making a solid and compact body. The endless 
belts are manufactured in the same way. The manufacture 

‘of vulcanized rubber hose for fire, steam, air, suction and 
other uses has been greatly improved. As now produced 
it affords strength, firmness and flexibility, while it is not 
affected by ordinary extremes of temperature. It never 
requires oiling, like leather, and is much less in price. 
The rubber used in the Excelsior Fire Hose is the best 
quality of fine Para, and is carefully washed and thor- 
onghly seasoned before it is used. The duck employed is 
made of the best quality of long-fiber cotton, and is spe 
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cially manufactured for the purpose. More than ordinary 
care is required in the manufacture of hose for fire pur- 
poses, and a special effort has been made to produce’ one 
which will satisfy all the requirements. The Excelsior 
brand has now been in use both in this country and abroad 
for many years. In addition to hose made of rubber, 
with duck insertion, the company manufactures cotton 
and linen hose, rubber lined, now extensively used for fire 
and other purposes. 

The rubber-covered rollers, made under Mr. Forsyth’s 
patents, have been largely applied in a great many indus- 
trial operations. From their non-corrosive character, they 
have been used to great advantage in pressing water, dyes, 
acids and other re-agents from yarns and fabrics. This 
quality has also made them available in paper and other 
mills, where it is essential that the materials should pass 
through the rols without the least contamination or dis- 
coloration. 

Under many circumstances it is highly desirable to have 
a flexible tubing which will be available for suction pur- 
poses. Formerly it was necessary to use rigid tubing, as 
rubber, unless impracticably thick and hard, would col- 
lapse and be of no use. For this purpose the Boston 
Belting Company manufactures several tubes which are 
perfectly flexible, and at the same time capable of with 
standing a strong external pressure without altering their 
cross section. The walls are stiffened and strengthened by 
a spirally wound flat or round-tinned steel wire, which is 
entirely embedded in the rubber, thus giving a perfectly 
smooth bore, and at the same time preventing any action 
on the wire by water or other fluids. This also prevents 
all clogging or displacement by internal pressure when 
used in connection with hydrants, as is likely to occur to 
any suction hose not made with smooth bore. 

The works of the Bosron BELTING Company are still 
located in the Roxbury district. The office and store are 
at 256 to 260 Devonshire street, Boston, with a branch at 
100 Chambers street, New York. The officers of the 
company are: Mr. James B. Forsyth, manufacturing 
agent and general manager; Mr. J. H. D. Smith, treas- 
urer, and the Hon. E. 8S. Converse president. 


THE BROOMCORN INDUSTRY. 


An industry which has been steadily growing dur- 
ing the past few years, and of which but little is known ex- 
cept by those directly interested, is that of broom-corn 
raising. It is probably known to but a small proportion 
of the people in Chicago that this city is the largest mar- 
ket for broom corn in the world, disposing of five times 
as much as Philadelphia, which ranks second. There is 
now in operation the ‘‘Chicago Broom-Corn Exchange,” 
where a daily meeting of the members is held, at which 
car lots of broom corn are sold. The officers are Samuel 
Boyles, president; E. F. Dunton, vice-president; A. D. 
Ferry, secretary; H. F. Vehmeyer, treasurer. The board 
of directors consists of W. L. Roseboom, A. H. Grune- 
wald, J. N. Hubbard, J. L. Stranahan and W.S. Han- 
cock. From present prospects the organization will be 
highly successful. 

Broom corn is supposed to be a native of India and has 
been used in the manufacture of brooms for about ninety 
years. The states which are the principal producers of 
this crop are Illinois, which this year has produced 8,000 
tons; Kansas, 3,000 tons; Nebraska, 2,000 tons; Missouri, 
1,000 tons; Ohio, 300 tons; Iowa, 200 tons; Tennessee, 250 
tons, and New York, 250 tons. The total crop for the 
year is given at 15,000 tons, as against 30,000 tons last 
year, ond 18,000 tons in 1885. In Kansas and Nebraska 
the causes which operated so heavily against other crops 
also affected this, and the drouth and chinch bug cut 
down the yi ld fully 75 per cent. and rendered the quality 
grown very inferior. Ovxthe contrary, that grown in IIl- 
inois and Missouri is unusually fine. 

There is now about 25,000 tons of broom corn used an- 
nually, aud there is a good profitin raising it. This year 
the price in Illinois is from $60 to $75 per ton, and about 
100 dozen brooms can be made to the ton. In Kansas and 
Missouri it is selling from $40 to $50 perton. An ex- 
change says the largest factory in the world where brooms 
are made is in St. Louis, and the second and third largest 
are at Amsterdam. The second largest factory in the 
West isin Chicago. It is probable that owing to the 
shortage this year prices in the bulk and in the manufact- 
ured article will advance. 


A farmer in Garfield county, Washington Ter., raised 
this year 11,000 bushels of wheat on 200 acres of land. 
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TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 

Kansas Crry, December 12.—The new schedule of 
freight rates just adopted by the general managers of the 
Western railroads, it is thought, will do a good deal for 
the merchants of Kansas City. By this action, this city 
has been placed on a competitive basis with both Chicago 
and St. Louis. In asking shipments from the country, 
the same inducements may, after Dec. 20, be offered the 


countryman as those given by either Chicago or St. Louis. |. 


Kansas City has long felt the need of some such change. ’ 
Those who have seen the grain trade dwindle down next 
to nothing, and have declared that discriminations were 
against this market, will no longer have this excuse. If 
in the future the same state of affairs exists, the commis- 
sicn men will be compelled to look elsewhere for the 
cause. The average reduction is fully 20 per cent. below 
the present tariff. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Road is given the credit very properly for bringing about 


the existing state of things, and the merchants of the city _ 


will not soon forget the good done them by this new com- 
petitor for the hauling trade of the Southwest. 

The bucket-shop question is more or less agitating the 
regular commission houses of the city. It appears, that, 
notwithstanding the stringent laws enacted against this 
class of operators, some firms have managed to evade 
it. In fact, one of them has made the rather bold move 
of renting an office right in the Board of Trade building, 
and from there carrying on his operations. To be sure, 
sales are not made in the city, but the contracts for the 
same are. These are strsightway telephoned across the 
line into Wyandotte, Kan., where the bucket-shop laws 
are not in force to any extent. Those who have tested 
the above mode of doing business, find -that it is just as 
serviceable for their ends as in the old times when the deals 
were closed right in the city. A few days: ago, when the 
commission men had discovered that they had let the wolf 
into their fold, they gave the above firm one month’s 
notice to quit the building. At first they tried to sum- 
marily kick them out, but in this they found they had not 
the law on their side, so they had to bide their time at 
least for one month. Over this little episode there has 
been a good deal of excitement, but it has more or less 
cooled down at present. ; 

It is now publicly announced that the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad will have their line completed to 
Chicago, and trains running over it by Jan. 1, 1888. Itis 
believed that this line will prove a giant competitor with 
all the lines running into Chicago from the Southwest. 
They will carry the bulk of the grain from the Southwest 
into the Northern markets, and they will have a good 
deal to say as to what the rates shall be. This road has 
been always noted for the rather liberal policy pursued, 
and the grain men, not only of Kansas, but even on the 
Pacific coast, are expecting to do a good deal of business 
over the new through road. It must be remembered that 
this line extends from here to the Pacific coast, and has 
the best route for all-the-year-round traffic at present in 
existence. Winter or summer, they will be able to make 
good time on freights. No snow blockades that have 
proven the bugbzar to the Northern roads, will baffle 
quick transit. Between here and Chicago this line is 
forty miles shorter than any other, and west of here it has 
almost an air line to the Pacific coast. It will carry the 
wheat from the Southwest to the North, and bring it back 
in the shape of flour—that is, if the millers in the South- 
west do not take a step forward and make their plants 
large enough to meet any demand upon them promptly. 

It is curious that local mills in Kansas do not progress 
faster. To be sure, in the larger towns there are good- 
sized plants, and at the head of them are energetic, far- 
sighted men, but, taken altogether, Kansas millers do not 
advance nearly in proportion to the demands of popula- 
tion. When it is taken into consideration that the popu- 
lation of Kansas doubles on itself every five years, it 
would be well for millers to see that their plants double 
the capacity within the same time. People must have the 
flour, and if they cannot get it at home they will send 
away, even though they would greatly prefer to patronize 
home institutions. I know several millers who have any 
amount of capital who could just.as well invest it in this 


way as to scatter it at the North in wheat deals and the | 


like, besides, they would not incur half the risk of losing 
all they possessed. One gentleman, who has a very good 
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plant at Leavenworth, very seriously told your correspon- 
dent a few days ago that he would enlarge his mill just 
as soon as he could see his way clear to obtaining sufli- 
cient wheat in his section to supply the demands of an 
enlarged plant. Just as if it were necessary to wait until 
home production were more liberal, in order to put more 
flour on the market. If the mills at the North had fol- 
lowed the same policy that this man has mapped out for 
himself, they would not now be commanding the flour 
markets of the world. If there is not enough in one’s 
own neighborhood, let him send where there is a surplus 
and buy with competitors worthy of his-steel. This idea 
of waiting for home products is a snare and a delusion, 
and those who think they are wise in doing so will con- 
tinue to follow in the wake far behind their wiser com- 
petitors. This is the place, too, where they belong. 
Reports as to the outlook for the coming year of winter 
wheat are not of the most encouraging nature, so far as 
Kansas is concerned. It is thought that the year has been 
entirely too open for this cereal up to the present. It has 
attained too much of a growth—particularly if the 
remainder of the winter is extreme in temperature. The 
acreage compares favorably with that of other years. I 
notice that reports are being circulated to the effect that 
many of the farmers have been discouraged by the failures 
in the wheat crops of the two years past, and have not 
given so much attention to wheat as has been the case 
formerly. After diligently following up these 
reports, I am convinced that the acreage in wheat 
is larger than ever before in the state, with, per- 
haps, the exception of one year. To be sure, 
in proportion to population it is not excessive, 
but there is enough seeded so that with a good 
yield next.year there will be a good pile of sur- 
plus after filling the homedemand. The fact is, 


three years past in the far Western tiers uf counties. 
However, there is plenty of ahome demand to consume 
all that may be brought into the city here. 


THE “BAMBER” DOUBLE FLAX 
REEL. 


The illustration on this page shows the ‘‘Bamber” 
Double Flax Reel, a machine in which many of our 
readers will feel an interest. Unlike other devices for the 
same purpose, this reel has the full eighteen feet of capac- 
ity, while taking up a little over nine feet of room in 
length. Its dimensions are as follows: Height, 9 feet 6 
inches; Width, 4 feet; Length, 10 feet 6 inches over all, 
including spouts and sprocket wheels. 

The reels are larger at the lower end, in order to obtain 
the pitch or slant without being obliged to run the shaft 
at an angle, or one end higher than the other, as is the 
case with other reels. The shafts of this reel run per- 
fectly horizontal; consequently all the sprocket wheels 
and chain run perpendicular and parallel. The capacity 
is 100 bushels per hour of flaxseed in ordinary condition. 

Referring to the illustration, Fig. 2 is the receiving 
bopper; 3, 3, 3, 8, are doors which can be removed when 
desirable to get to the reels or conveyors; 4 is discharge 
spout for mustard and other fine seed which is screened 
out of the flax by the upper reel and éarried to this spout 


the bulls are trying to get in their work as much 


as possible, and stoop to almost any reports that 


may be floating about, without trying to verify 


the same. 


At present, there are 415,688 bushels of wheat 
in the different elevators of the city. The re- 
ceipts during the month have been very small, 
and sohave the shipments. No. 2 soft winter 
wheat. sells now just one cent higher than at the 
same time last year, quotations being made at 
741-2 cents per bushel. More than half the 
trading days of the month there have been no 
sales of any kind on the Board of Trade, and 
there is no evidence of improvement for the 
coming month. The bulk of the local mill or- 
ders have been filled from the outside shipments 


ing the reader any information desired, respecting the 
machines described above. 


THE B. & O. TRANSFER ELEVATOR 


At a meeting of the Grain R2ceivers’ Association of 
Chicago, held Dec. 2, a report was read from the com- 
mittee appointed to visit and investigate the new transfer 
elevator, built and put in operation by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company at South Chicago. After stating 
that such visit was mid2 Nov. 3). the report goes on to 
say: 

“Fifteen members of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
representing the buying and selling interests in grain, 
carefully examined the building, in elevators, scales, 
bins, sinks, machinery, etc., and found them ample and 
complete for the accurate weighing and transferring of 
grain without loss of identity and without waste or dam- 
age from inclement weather. The capacity for weighing 
and transferring grain equals ten carloads per hour, and 
provision is made for moving cars by power applied from 
the house machinery. 

“The committee is unanimous in asserting that a model 
transfer elevator is offered the trade by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway Company, one in every way worthy of 
fullest patronage, and the thanks of both receivers and 
shippers of grain are due to said railway company as the 
pioneers in meeting the urgent wants of the 
trade in this important particular. 

“This railway company, being the first to com- 
ply with our state law relative to the weighing 
of transfer grain in hopper scales, merits the 
business favors of grain dealers generally. No 
charge is made by this company for this efficient 
and lawful service. The railway company in- 
vites the trade to employ the Board of Trade . 
weighmaster to supervise the weighing,’ 

Resolutions were also adopted by the associa- 
tion commending the enterprise of the B. & O. 
Railway in the matter, and its satisfaction in 
learning that the Michigan Central and the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk railways sre building 
similar elevators on their lines. Also, that when- 
ever possible the business of the association will 
be given only to such railways as will provide 
such transfer elevators as the trade requires and 
the law demands, as the system of weighing 
and transferring grain by means of a portable 
car or upon truck scales, is regarded as unreliable 
and unsatisfactory. 


being made from the country direct to the mills, 


thereby avoiding elevator charges. Whether in 
the end this style of doing business pays, is a 
question, but the millers here started in at this 
at atime when the mixing at elevators was at 
its worst, and they have not yet seen fit to change, 
although complaints with reference to this are by no 
means so plentiful as they were formerly. 
There are in the city just now 48,506 bushels of corn in 
the elevators. Receipts and shipments of this have been 
more liberal than was the case with wheat. Prices at 
present are held at 45 cents, as compared to 31 at the same 
time last year and 27 two years since, thus making the 
highest market for corn noted here for years just at this 
time. The bulk of the corn handled here now comes 
from interior points of Kansas, very little being brought 
in from other sections. It is now reported that the sup- 
plies are pretty well exhausted throughout the state, the 
present run of high values forcing shipment to the market. 
However, there is plenty for the home demand until 
another crop comes to hand. 
Oats continue to increase so far as the local visible 
supply is concerned. There are in Kansas City elevators 
just now 134,788 bnshels, being the largest supply ever 
noted here at this season of the year. Of course the high 
price of corn has caused that of oats to respond some- 
what, and now sales are made at 33 cents as compared to 
27 cents last year at the corresponding season of the year. 
The reason of the accumulation of oats here more than 
during previous years is not only because the crop this 
year in Kansas was more than usually liberal, but also 
because the demand for this cereal in Western territories 
and states has been much less. Notably: is this the case 
‘as regards Texas. Certain counties that formerly bought 
_ liberally in Kansas have, during the past year, not sent in 

a single order, owing to the citizens being unable to pay 
_ for the same, as crops have been an absolute failure for 


It was also resolved that the association urge 
all the grain receivers of the Board of Trade 
to employ its weighmaster to supervise the 


THE BAMBER DOUBLE FLAX REEL, 


by conveyor numbered 5. Fig. 7 is a metal spout which 
conveys the seveened flax from the lower end of the upper 
reel to the upper or smaller end of the lower reel at 10. 
This lower reel lets through all the flax (cleaned), and the 
conveyor 6 carries it to the discharge end at 9, where it 
can be allowed to fall through a spout-hole in the floor or 
otherwise taken care of, as desired. The sticks, straws, 
and large seeds, of whatever kind, are rolled out of the 
lower end of the lower reel, passing out of the machine 
through spout 8. 

These machines are strongly framed, and put together 
with draw or joint bolts so as to be readily taken apart 
for shipment ‘‘Knocked down,” saving one-half in freight. 
Any practical man, whether mechanic or not, can set up 
a machine in a short time. The driving pulley, or 
sprocket wheel—as the choice of purchaser may be—is 
placed on eéther end of the upper reel-shaft, as may be 
most convenient, A 3-inch belt is ample for driving the 
machine. A quadruple flax reel is also made by the 
manufacturers of this machine, consisting of four reels, 
two above, side by side and two below, all in one frame. 
The two sets of reels work exactly on the same principle 
as the double reel, except that instead of having convey- 
ors under each reel, the catching boxes run all the seed to 
the center of the machine, so that one conveyor above, 
and one below, handle the seed exactly as in the double 
reel. The driving pulley (or the sprocket-wheel) can go 
on either one of the two upper reel shafts. 

The manufacturers of these machines are the E. H. 
Pease Manufacturing Company of Racine, Wis., whose 
name is familiar to our readers in connection with other 
well-known specialities. They will take pleasure in giv- 


weights of grain consigned to them, and that 
the chairman appoint a special committee to 
confer with the trade relative to this im. 
portant matter. 


CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


The reported dissolution of Armour, Dole & Co., and 
the closing of their elevators created considerable com- 
ment on’Change, and was used to bull corn and break 
stocks. Ail there is to the rumor is that the leases to the 
land on which the elevators are built expired last year. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, who owned 
the land, refused to renew them, and took the four eleva- 
tors to run themselves. They afterward gave a lease to 
Dole and others, who have since been running the houses. 
Short crops on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy this year 
caused a material decrease ia receipts of grain over that 
road, and for the past six months three houses have been 
practically closed. The Munger-Wheeler system also have 
several of their houses closed for want of business. 


Stories of the Harper wheat deal of last summer are 
coming to the surface every day. One of the latest is 
to the effect that Harper tried to get out in June on 
that part of the deal operated through Hoyt, and when 
he could have cleaned up about $1,000,000 had he suc- 
ceeded. The other end of the deal was operated through 
Wiltshire, Eckert & Co., but both brokers did business 
with Kershaw & Co., and it was that fact which blocked 
Harper’s game. About ten days before the crash, Ker- 
shaw received orders to transfer the Hoyt trades to Rosen- 
feld & Co., but he refused, stating, however, that he 
would do so if $1,009,000 were deposited to his credit to 
secure him in the Wiltshire trades. Kershaw’s stand in 
the matter saved $1,000,000 to the trade in Chicago, 
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A NEW ENGINE 


Messrs. Chas. P. Willard & Co., 286 Randolph street, 
Chicago, who have been for the past three years manu- 
facturing the Davey Safety Engine, have placed upon the 
market a new form of motor of 1, 2 and 4-horse power, 
especially designed for schoolhouses, courthouses, office 
buildings or private residences, where a system of low- 
pressure steam heating is in use, for running machinery 
or circulating hot or cold air by means of a fan. This en- 
gine is an improvement on the Davey Motor, and, like it, 
does not require any steam pressure, taking its steam sup- 
ply from a radiator or the exhaust of a high pressure en- 
gine, or from any steam generator which will furnish 
steam at one pound pressure Like the Davey, this motor 
1s absolutely non-explosive, and safe, and possesses many 
new and preferable features. ‘ 

Full particulars may be had by application to the \ 
manufacturers, as above. \\ 


FUTURES IN WHEAT. 
fConcluded from last Month. ] 
ALBERT C. STEVENS IN ‘‘QUARTERLY 
NAL OF ECONOMICS.” 


BY JOUR- 

There is, however, a class of men trading in fu- 
ures in addition to those already outlined. There 
are members of Boards of Trade and Produce Ex- 
changes who sell and buy wheat with no intention 
of being connected with the work of moving or mar 
keting the crops—‘‘speculators pure and simple.” 
Attimes a group of them may sell futures furiously, 
merely for the purpose of depressing prices. Should | 
buyers be scarce, this ouslaught would be likely to | 
result in prices going off, when the sellers might, 
as they frequently do, cover their short sales at a 
profit; or the intention may fail absolutely, as is 
more often the case, unless action is based on the 
broader conditions of the market, and aided by special 
information of better insight into the operations of 
demand or supply in the near future. This may be 
the beginning and end of the operators’ interest in 
wheat. Butthe volume of trading in futures is not 
made up of transactions of this character. When it 
is recalled how the interior wheat buyer, the city 
grain merchant, the miller, the exporter, and the 
foreign importer or miller are all engaged daily in 
securing and moving or selling lots of wheat, vary- 
ing from 8,000 to 500,000, and even more bushels, 
and that purchases of parcels of spot grain to be 
moved are protected by sales of futures, which have 
to be covered later by purchases, it is easy to see 
where the bulk of trading in futures comes from; 
and there is also, in the estimation of the writer, 
a reasonable and proper cause for operations of this 
nature. 

Still, it is urged—as, for example, by a San Fran- 


and invisible wheat supplies a year ago amounted to about 
75,000,000 or 80,000,000 bushels. The calculation of 
probable wants ran about as follows: 


. Bushels, 

Crop of wheat, 188655 ciety cccleiseieieye ie cielo tn Weeki Se rates 457,000,000 
Wanted at home, to July 1, 1887, for food and seed, 

OC. — iss nis Sha em Sais g's ava eee SiaTeboe g elole stcte ele ayes 335,000,000 


Apparent probable supply a vailable for export... .122,000,000 
or 4,000,000 bushels less than the annual average exports 
since 1881. This, in the face of low stocks abroad, the 
growth of population, and the decline in 


THE AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORT PRICE 
in wheat in the United States from 106.6 cents per bushel 
in the year ending June 30, 1884, to an average of 87 
cents per bushel in the three years following, was be- 


get cars to carry it. In fact, every ‘‘short’’ expected to 
have to make good his contracts to deliver wheat. 

Never was there a better illustration of whether future 
contracts are based on actual deliveries or not! Chicago 
warehouses and elevators were bursting with grain. Side 
tracks for miles without the city were blocked with cars 
of grain, whichit was impossible to unload at times for 
want of storage facilities. If this corner was purely a 
gamble on the mere price of the article, it would appear 
that there was an unnecessary outcry at Chicago over the 
lack of room to store the grain shipped there. And, 
finally, it was the shorts who ‘‘broke’” the Chicago and ~ 
San Francisco corners, by demonstrating that interior 
supplies were ample for actual requirements. 

Of the effect of the cornering operations, even in a 


lieved (as subsequently proved to be true) to point to ex- | case where they failed, some are too obviously mis, 
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cisco journal—that trading in futures furnishes the 
opportunity ‘“‘and a temptation” that ‘‘few care to 
resist to get up acorneron the market, and, as in 
the present instance” (June, 1887), cause ‘-universal em- 
barrassment and widespread ruin and disaster.” Now, it 
must be remembered that ‘‘corners” 
THRIVE ON SPECIAL INFORMATION, 

or intelligence in the exclusive possession of those having 
large experience ai d means; whereas, the growing tend- 
ency of the present system of trading is toward the collec- 
tion and dissemination of better and more complete intel- 
ligence regarding production, stocks, transportation, and 
consumption of the product. Corners in food stuffs were 
formerly far more successful than of late years. 

The meaning of an attempted corner is that the would- 
be cornerers believe that the probable supply will not be 
equal to the expected demand, together with requirements 
for maintaining what are denominated minimum stocks 
on hand. The past eight months are strewn with the 
wrecks of attempted corners in cotton at Galveston, New 
York and Liverpool, and wheat at San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. Confining attention to those in wheat, it may be 
promised that the real—that is, the statistical—basis of 
San Francisco and Chicago attempts to corner wheat was, 
on the face of it sufficient to indicate probable success. 
English and French stocks were lower than they had been 
for years. The Government Agricultural Bureau report- 
ed a crop of 457,000,000 bushels of wheat (both coasts), 
in 1886; and various investigations of ‘‘invisible’ wheat 
stocks in the United States on July 1, 1886 (stocks of 
wheat in and out of farmers’ hands, not in sight at speci- 
fied points of accumulation), indicated that our visible 
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cessive takings for export during the year ending June 30, 
1887. To supply sucha demand, the supposed reserves 
would have to be depleted. Hence, the motion of the 
practicability of a corner in the late months of the last 
cereal year. 

Simplifying the operations of those who conducted the 
cornering operations, we fiud that they went into the mar- 
ket in the cities named in the earlier months of the year 
and bought all the June wheat that they could induce 
members of the Exchanges to contract to deliver to them; 
that is, a regiment of San Francisco speculators, as well 
as thousands of farmers and others, contracted to deliver 
so many thousand bushels of wheat during June. In 
Chicago hundreds of traders and others there and through- 
out the country, notably the large millers of the North- 
west, sold likewise for future delivery to the ‘‘clique” at 
Chicago. The price of wheat advanced at Chicago and 
at San Francisco, and, as inevitable, though to a less de- 
gree, throughout the world’s markets; thatis, the price of 
the cornered future advanced, as that was in demand. I 
have not heard those who sold these millions of bushels 
of wheat called cornerers or gamblers, nor are they gener- 
ally regarded as having helped a corner. Yet they sold 
what they did not possess, expecting to be able to obtain 
it in time to make a good delivery. Many millions of 
bushels of wheat were sold (at Chicago) by those who had 
wheat in elevators in Minnesota, held largely for milling 
purposes, This they sold against in Chicago, and shipped 
the wheat to meet the contracts as rapidly as they could 


chievous to require comment. The fever of specu- 
lation which was generated for the time being, the 
depressing reaction which followed, and the injury 
to trade in other lines by the locking up of large 
sums of money in banks at leading grain centers, 
are evils universally recognized. No doubt, too, such 
considerable interests as the California and Chicago 
milling industries were injured. The price of wheat 
flor in California was advanced, owing to the rise 
n the price of wheat from $5 to $6.30 per barrel; and” 
Minnesota wheat invaded the Pacific coast, and sold 
there at $5 per barrel. Chicago millers were similarly 
troubled, although the public there, too, were relieved 
from anxiety. Trade, moreover, between San Fran- 
cisco and the United Kingdom was dirturbed, owing 
to the advance of ocean freight rates, caused by the 
fear of not securing return cargoes of wheat, owing 
to cornering operations. 


On the other hand, it is to be said that the confi- 
dent assertions as to our exports of wheat being cut 
off by an artificially stimulated price are not sup- 
ported by facts. Shipments of wheat (and flour as 
wheat) from July 1, 1886, to July 1 last, were the 
largest since 1879 80 and 1880-81, aggregating nearly 
160,000,000 bushels. On Aug. 1 the London Miller 
said, ‘‘American wheat.shipments to the United 
Kingdom will be seen to have been heavier in the 
past month than at any other period of the cereal 
year.” But this is not merely an aftersight. On 
May 30 the Chicago Tribune reported that ‘‘arrange 
ments have been made to ship some 20,000,000 
bushels from the Atlantic seaboard during 
June.” 


In fact, the alleged rise of wheat and the declam- 
atory talk about ‘“‘raising the price of bread were not 
true, even during the lives of the “cliques.” The 
contract grade at Chicago is No. 2 spring wheat. 
At New York, from April 1 to July 1, spring wheat 
patent flour did not vary materially in price, except 
during the latter half of June, when it ranged a trifle 
lower. Since the break in the Chicago corner 
prices of wheat have been ‘‘lower than ever before” 
the world over, which must result to the distinct ad- 
vantage of the miller, and hence of the consumer in all 
directions. The truth is that the advance in the price of 
wheat at Chicago from February to May was not mate- 
rial. During the following six weeks there was a net 
gain of 11 or 12 cents per bushel, followed by a drop of 
26 cents per bushel after the crash of June 14 At New 
York, the corresponding gain in price, May to June 14, 
was about 3 cents‘per bushel; and the reaction in sym- 
pathy with the break at Chicago was about 10 cents per 
bushel (to July 2) as compared with two and one-half 
times that amount at the seat of the disturbance. While, 
therefore, the extra prices paid for grain by speculators— 
participants in the clique movements at Chicago and San 
Francisco—were in fact distributed among thousands of 
merchants and millers and farmers in the West and North- 
west and on the Pacific coast, the price of wheat averaged 
much lower than it would have been likely to, except for 
the attempts to corner, which reflects itself in cheaper 
bread for the millions. 

It is in the face of such facts as these that the Knights 
of Labor were counselled by their executive head “‘to 
keep their eyes turned toward the Produce Exchange; and 
the moment the grain or produce gambler announces that 
there is a scarcity in a certain article of food, every mem- © 
ber should resolve that until the unhallowed hand of the 
speculator has been removed not an ounce more than 
can be avoided will be purchased.” Of course, such a 
boycottas this, if it could be carried into effect, wouldbe — 
a godsend to the speculative operator; for, in order to se- ; 
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ute fabulotis profits; they would have to sell wheat 
“short” ad lib. 

The outcome of such an experience as we have hid 
with corners this year must be to discourage them seri- 
ously. Men may talk of laws against cornering food 
products in the great exchanges, but there never was and 
there never is likely to be a law which can prevent one 
tian or set of men from buying that which is regarded as 
cheap; to ally exteiit tliat others mity be willitig to sell, or 
t6 contract to sell; ptovided the buyet be able to piiy for 
it. Nor, ds has been well suggested, could any court con- 
Vict and punish so severely and promptly as the inexora- 
bie liwa 6f tride punish the speculator who trespases too 
far on the peace of the community: 

The general business transactions of the world to day, 
not only in wheat and corn and oats, but in coffee and 
sugar, in cotton, in petroleum and tobacco, in iron and 
steel, woolen and cotton goods, in building of all varieties 
filid éven the deailngs of the huthblest retail grocer are 
found, tipon analysis, to be conducted upon the basis of 
futiive contracts; either expressed ot understood: For 
Bkaiiiple, supplies of Btigat anil coffee ate eontratted from 
the importer or jobber by interior houses on the basis of a 
fiiture delivery; and the importer ih selling sells a future, 
and often goes ‘‘short” in so doing, relying on his ability 
td Buy tlie produce in tinte to ship it; And when many 
retail grocers throughout the country refused tb bliy stocks 
of coffee early in 1886, believing that the advance in price 
was too rapid and could not be sustained, they practically 
went short of the cofiee market, to their cost; for they all, 
sooner or later, had to buy at much higher prices. 

The great grain markets of the country have systema- 
tized the universal practice, and surrounded themselves 
Wish safeguards to permit the mote efficient and satisfac- 
tery ridrketing and disttibution of the world’s crops of 
wlitat. It has been seen that the gteater share 6f transac 
tions in futures, which have been aptly termed an adapta- 
tion of probable supplies to anticipated requirements, 
consist of protecting purchases and sales to insure against 
loss on wheat in transit owing to fluctuations in prices 


during the time occupied by shipment, 
e system of dealing in wheat by means of future 


contracts may therefore be declared to result in positive 
and direct economic advantages. It furnishes a ready 
market to the producer, who can no longer carry neces- 
sary surplus stocks. It affords a means of transporting 
wheat from far distant producing countries at a fixed price 
delivered, at a minimum of loss through fluctuations of 
prices while in transit. It enables the trade to collect 
ehotmous stocks of wheat and carry them over from sea- 
sols of plenty to seasons of scarcity, without loss to pro- 
diicers, millers or constimers (when considered over con- 
siderable periods of time), as may be shown by the rec- 
ords of the decline in prices of wheat and of flour, to- 
gether with those of the growth of heavy interior and 
seaboard stocks awaiting the first telegraphic demand: 
The tendency is also to equalize prices the world over, 
as a casual inspection of grain exchange circulars will 
attest, and to minimize fluctuations by keeping the mar- 
kets, and through them the world at large, abreast or de- 
velopments as to crops, the yield, quality, stocks on hand 
or in transit, and the course of prices at all important 
centers. 

That in the long run these results inure to the advan- 
tage of the consumer, and that like any other improve- 
ment in production or distribution the elaborate organiza- 
tion of trade cheapens the product for him, admits of no 
question. This gain has tobe accepted, no doubt, like 
most others, subject to the risk (probably a diminishing 
risk) of abuse. But an impartial examination and sober 
judgment of the facts, I believe, can lead to no other 
conclusion than that, on the whole, the community, after 
all, purchases at a cheap rate the advantages resulting to 
it from the dealings in futures. 


Ohio makes a poor showing in her crop reports. All 
kinds of grain fall much below the average yield, and 
it is estimated that the wheat harvest will fall short 
about 13,000,000 bushels. 


In regard to the complaints of Milton Evans and 
William B. Reed, against the Oregon Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company, the Inter-State Commission has decided 
that the rate of 30 cents per hundred pounds on wheat 
from Walla Walla to Portland, charged the petitioners 
when the petitions were filed last June, was too high, 
and that on and after Dec. 15, 1887, this company must 
not charge more than 231g cents per hundredweight on 
wheat between these points. 
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[We f{avite tof¥espondenée from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, oni ali topics connesied therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion On alk subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any bratiéli of #.} 


“WHERE CAN THE BARLEY BE PROCURED? 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I notice 
that you print in your “Incidentals’ column an item 
about a new variety of barley, introduced a number of 
years ago into Minnesota and Dakota. Can you tell me 
where I ¢an get some for seed to introduce here? 

Yours truly, J. F. Wuerry. 

Burbank, Ohio. 

{Maybé sohie of our readers can enlighten our cor- 
respondent. | 


A NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:— I have 
sold my mills af Baldwin, Lake Co.. Mich., to L M. 
Smith of Rochester, N. Y., and have formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. C. F. Hankey of the ‘‘Petoskey Cable 
Mills” at this place. We are building a 50,000-bushel 
elevator at Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Yours truly, 

Petoskey, Mich. 


R. Riee. 


‘Tis TRUE. 

Editor Ameriéan Hlebator and Grain Trade-In re- 
ply to your favor of the 22d inst. I would say that by the 
aid of the advertisement in your paper, I have already 
attained the object desired. I know of no other plan 
that will reach the millers and elevator men so quickly as 
an advertisement in your AmpRICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE. 

Resp’y yours, 

Titusville, Pa. 


Wma. M. Swanson. 


BROKER WANTED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trnde:—In- 
closed find $1 forthe AmmrIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE for one year. Will you please give me the ad- 
dress of one or two houses in Chicago who do a broker- 
age business in grain, who are members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and who are reliable and do not neglect 
small deals. This information will oblige very much, 

Yours truly, J. F. WHeErry. 

Burbank, Ohio. 


Is KEPT BUSY. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
kept busy at present, having now two contracts on hand 
with the C. K. & H. R. R. Co., one at Pierce, and one at 
Groveland, Kan., and another for L. E. Davis & Co , Milli- 
gan, Neb., for our celebrated Grain Elevators. Iam also 
furnishing an outfit of machinery for Wesley Pickens, 
Daykin, Neb., thus causing a rush at our house for the 
time being. 

Yours truly, 

St Joseph, Mo. 


FRANK KAUCHER. 


BELT TRIPPER OR DEVICE WANTED 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I read 
your very interesting description of the large belt in use 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in your issue of Oct. 
15. I give you an extract which I would be pleased to 
have explained: ‘‘and being taken off by a simple form of 
guide arm at any portion of its length as well as at the 
end, and conducted into cheeks for delivery to vessels at 
the docks.” Is this a new contrivance, or is it the same 
appliance as described in your issue of May 15, 1886, and 
known as ‘‘Belt Conveyor and Tripper.” The last men- 
tioned contrivance to me appears cumbersome, 
especially where you require to make frequent shifts. 
the new arrangement similar to the ‘‘Tripper?” 

In our elevator we use a large conveyor belt to deliver 
grain to vessels, and it answers our purpose very satis- 
factorily. We would like to put in another conveyor 
belt, if some contrivance cheaply built and easily handled 
by the ordinary man employed around elevators, could 
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change quickly and easily from one point of the belt to 
another, to be used as a distributor in the elevator. 
Yours truly, Joun S. HA. 
Montreal, Can. 
[We understand that the two devices named are similar 
in operation. Perhaps some of our readers can suggest 
something for our correspondent’s use.—ED. | 


THE PNEUMATIC SYSTEM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—On page 
104 of your November issue, you mention the building of 
the ‘‘Cyclone.” I want to know all about the ‘‘pneumatic 
system” of handling grain. If you have published any 
articles on it in a back number, I would be pleased to 
have you send it to me. 

Yours truly, 

Newburyport, Mass. 

[Our columns are open to the discussion of the various 
pneumatic systems. | 


Hate Knicut. 


“A BURNING SHAME.” 


The charges of transporting canal grain per 1,000 
bushels are: 


ISMUTE RIO wtecoer ater sicletetaisete cintelcustaacselécevcsatejeis\elacsieieies este eave fie. $14.50 
New YOrk........ 0... sec c eee ccc te eee eeeneeeeenenes 18.00 
Rotalenor ty; OOO DREN Ol sass sere sieimiste:= azaieteialyereini sls aes $32.50 


By the all-rail routes to Baltimore or Philadelphia trans- 


fer charges per 1,000 bushels are only.............. 2.50 


Against the Erie boatmen per 1,000 bushels............ $30.00 
(Which equals thy ee cents a bushel. ) 


Now it is well known that one-quarter of a cent a 
bushel will pay well for transferring grain at any port. 
And if the elevator owners of New York and Buffalo 
would come down and do as other people are doing, it 
would place New York within a quarter of acent a 
bushel of its rival seaports. But if our elevator owners 
would condescend to transfer grain for one-half a cent a 
bushel at each end of the canal, then the difference against 
New York would be only three-quarters of a cent a 
bushel, instead of three cents, as it now is.—Canal Ad- 
vocate. 


THE BUFFALO WHEAT STEALING 
CASE. 


The trial of John Kennedy, a prominent commission 
man of Buffalo, N. Y., who, with others, was indicted 
for stealing 2,034 bushels of grain from the Richmond 
elevator and for buying grain known to be stolen, was 
concluded Dec.10. The jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty, which seemed to give general satisfaction. The 
indictment against the other parties implicated will prob- 
ably not be pressed. This was known as the ‘‘grain case,” 
and caused much excitement when first exposed about a 
year ago. 


Large crops of broom corn of the finest quality have 
been raised in Hamilton, Stanton and Greeley counties, 
Kan. 


Between Sept. 17 and Dec. 3, 4,038,000 bushels of wheat 
passed east over the Canadian Pacific from Winnipeg, or 
an average of 85 cars perday. During the same period 
last year only 1,500,000 bushels were shipped. 


The imports of barley from Canada into the United 
States amounted to 10,262,541 bushels during the fiscal 
year 1875-76. The next year they reached only 6,674,- 
388 bushels, and in 1878-79 the quantity was only 5,308,- 
792 bushels. In 1881-82 the importations were 12,147,- 
924 bushels, and in 1883~84 but 8,596,122 bushels. The 
quantity of malt liquors manufactured in the United 
States in 1886 was 640,744,288 gallons, besides 2,221,484 
gallons which were imported. 


Alfalfa, the grass plant of California, was cultivated 
by the ancient Mexicans, and fields of the plant have 
been found in the ancient city of Pueblo which were 
planted in the ancient days of Cortez, the Spanish in- 
vader. Capt Eli M. Wood of Denver, says he was in 
Mexico during the reign of Santa Anna and purchased 
alfalfa for his mules from a field near Chihuahua. Forty 
years afterward he returned to the same place and saw 
the same field fresh with the beautiful plant, and inquized 
of the proprietor—the same he had purchased the hay 
from so long ago—if the field had ever been re-seeded or 
fertilized, and was told that it had not. The old Spaniard 
said that from his best information the field had been 
planted by his ancestor one hundred years prior to 1844. 
From all that can be learned of it, the alfalfa is a never- 
dying plant. 
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The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. of Moline, l., report a 
very satisfactory trade, with business prospects excellent. 


The Indiana Manufacturing and Supply Co. of Indian- 
apolis, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $209,- 
000. W. J. Wooley and others are incorporators. They 
will deal in mill supplies. 

The additions and restorations of the Reliance Works 
of Edw. P. Allis & Co. at Milwaukee, Wis., arenow com- 
pleted. The entire works employ a force of 1,200 men, 
and distribute about $600,000 in wages. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., are adding 
to their already immense works by the erection of a shop 
50 by 110 feet in size. They are also piping their boilers, 
and preparing to run their works by natural gas. 


Recent sales of the ‘“‘Combination” mills, made by N. 
P. Bowsher, South Bend, Ind, number over sixty, and 
all the mills out are giving splendid satisfaction. Parties 
visiting Chicago may seg this mill at B. F. Gump’s place, 
53 8. Canal street. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of Columbus, O., manufacturers 
of Detachable Chain Belting, report having made a large 
number of shipments in the past month, and have on hand 
a good supply of orders from various parts of the country; 
notable among them are large orders for elevating and 
conveying machinery for shipment to Germany and 
Australia, 


James Jenks & Co., dealers in machinery and manu- 
facturers of patent injectors and other specialties in brass 
and iron at Nos. 48 and 50 Randolph street, Detroit, 
Mich., assigned on Noy. 21 to Samuel T, Douglas. The 
firm was organized ten years ago with a capital stock of 
$40,000. Their liabilities were about $40,000, with assets 
about the same. 


The following is a list of the boiler sales of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York City, for the month of October: 
The Westinghouse Illuminating Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
292-H. P.; Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(second order), 500-H. P.; Enrico Conziant & Co., Genoa, 
Italy, 30-H. P.; Cardenas Sugar Refinery, Carbinat, Cuba 
(fifth order), 90-H. P.; W. & A. Tremlett, Exeter, Eng- 
land (second order), 56-H.P.; Brown Cotton Gin Co., New 
London, Conn., 104-H. P.; Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Danville, Pa., 104-H. P.; F. Mitone, Naples, Italy, 13-H. 
P.; Steinlein Bros., Berlin, Germany, 51-H. P.; Minnesota 
& Northwestern Railroad Co., St. Paul, Minn. (second 
order), 164-H. P.; Consolidated Stock & Petroleum 
Exchange, New York City, 146-H. P.; Lancaster Water 
Works, Lancaster, Pa., 416H.P.; Garcia Icazbalceta 
Hermanos, City of Mexico, Mexico, 92-H. P.; Amelin & 
Renaud, Paris, France (for export to Argentine Republic), 
40-H. P.; Societa Anglo-Romana per I’ [luminazionie di 
Roma (second order), 50-H.P.; John Dickinson & Co., 
Hemel Homestead, England, 240-H. P.; John McDonald, 
Townsville, No. Queensland, 51-H. P.: A. B. Barry, 
Moscow, Russia (seventeenth order), 40-H. P.; Societa per 
Y Illuminazionie Elettria, Palermo, Italy, 164H. P.. 
Louis Samuel, Sydney, N. S. W. (second order), 45-H. P.; 
Compagnie Francaise d’Eclairge Electrique, Paris, France, 
382-H. P.; Societa Generale Italiana di Elettricita Sistema 
Edison, Livourne, Italy, 488-H. P. 


(Leavenworth, Kan., has within the past year received 
more than a million bushels of wheat and 38,870,000 
bushels of corn. 


An exchange says: ‘‘Broom corn is a very profitable 
crop in Illinois. Kansas takes the lead in quantity pro- 
duced, but Illinois makes a ‘clean sweep’ on quality.” 


An exchange says: ‘The northern limit of corn shows 
some curious things as to the temperature of different 
countries. On the northeast shores of Asia corn will not 
grow north of 50 degrees, while in the interior it can be 
cultivated at a latitude of 62 degrees. In America the 
limit of its cultivation extends from 50 degrees on the 
eastern shore, and 57 on the western, to 65 in the interior. 
Norway produces it farther north than either of the con- 
tinents named, the northern limit there being 70 degrees. 
But one would look several degrees below these limits to 
find much evidence of corn production.” 


CHESS AND RYE FROM WHEAT. 


A correspondent of the Western Rural advances 
a novel idea in regard to the growth of chess from 
perfectly clean wheat sown in perfectly clean ground. 
He states two cases which came under his personal 
knowledge. In the first one the field had been sum- 
mer-fallowed and nothing butclean wheat sown. A flock 
of geese gained access to the field, and, in spite of care, 
succeeded in clearing about one-third of an acre of every 
leaf and plant until the ground was perfectly bare. When 
the harvest time came the corner picked by the geese pro- 
duced a heavy crop of chess, and nothing else, extending 
just to the line where their depredations ceased, while not 
a head of chess was fouud in the rest of the field. At 
another time eight acres of very uneven ground was sum- 
mer-fallowed by plowing and dragging eight times over 
during the summer. Pure, clean wheat with not a grain 
of rye was sown. There was but little snow during the 
winter, and the weather was cold anddry. The wind 
blew what little snow there was off the knolls and ridges, 
and the wheat became yellow and apparently dead. These 
knolls were afterward covered with a fine growth of rye, 
while scarcely a head of wheat appeared. In the hollows 
where the snow covered up the wheat during the winter 
the yield was good and almost entirely clear of rye. The 
writer advances the following theory: ‘‘In the first case 
the geese, by picking away the seedbud, removed all the 
improved nature of the cereal, leaving only the root-life to 
throw up its native chess. In the second case the freez- 
ing and dry winds destroyed the wheat vitality, leaving 
the lower and previous rye germ to occupy the root and 
produce the strong growth of rye. Grains, fruits and be- 
ings go back to their original types as well as forward to 
higher forms. By going backward they exhibit the stages 
and forms through which they have advanced.” 

According to this reasoning, the time may come when 
man will gather ‘‘grapes from thorns and figs from this- 
tles,” and even revert himself to the long-armed, prehen- 
sile quadruped whom Darwin claims is his original pro- 
totype. 


AN EASY WAY TO LEVEL SHAFT- 
ING. 


BY JOSEPH C. HARTLEY IN ‘“‘AMERICAN MILLER.” 
The devices here illustrated for leveling shafting, I hav 


found to be very handy. The hangers A are made of 
wood and are cut at an angle of 45° at the top end, so 
that they will fit different sized shafts, and a slot is cut 
at (a) to receive the straight edge C. The hangers are 
placed on the shaft to be tried, at any convenient place 
as near the bearings as possible, and the straight edge 
placed in the slots in which it should fit tight. Then by 
placing the spirit level D on the parallel part of the 
straight edge, it will be seen whether the shaft is level or 
not. It is best if the hangers be made of hardwood. 


Indianapolis elevators on Dec. 10 contained 443,750 
bushels of grain, against 527,350 at. the corresponding 
date in 1886. There are 71,180 more bushels of wheat 
in store than one year ago, while there are 32,380 fewer 
bushels of corn and 124,050 fewer bushels of oats. 


A NEW ELEVATOR. =- 


W. R. Linn and C. F. Dwight, two well-known grain - 


dealers of Chicago, have just completed a new elevator of 
1,000,000-bushels’ capacity. They expect to put about 
800,000 bushels in during the winter, and have over 100,- 
000 Minnesota hard wheat in store at present. This ele- 
vator will not be regular, but be used as a private or 
“carrying house.” It is built on the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad. : 

Mr. Linn is regarded as one of the best traders on the 
floor He never sticks to any particular side of the mar- 


ket, playing either when he thinks there is money in it.’ 


He made his big money, however, on the bear side within 
the past five years, and has nearly amillion. It is neces- 
sary for all successful operators to cultivate stoicism.. 
Linn has it down so fine that in times of the greatest, 
excitement he never betrays the least emotion, and talks 
as though he had no interest in the market. Mr. Linn is 
a young man, hardly thirty-five, lives in a fine house on 
Michigan boulevard near Twenty-seventh street. Mr. 
Dwight is a small, nervous man, with gray eyes, sharp 
features, and hair turned pretty well to gray. He is a 
big trader, but has not the same reputation for staying 
as his elevator partner, Mr. Linn. 


OUR KANSAS CITY CORRESPOND- 
ENT. 


Says the Modern Miller: ‘‘The boys on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade are looking for the correspondent of 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE with a 
peaked stick.” 

We have no desire to shield our correspondent from 
the wrath of the Kansas City Board of Trade boys. In 


fact, to facilitate his discovery and punishment we pub- 
lish the accompanying full length portrait as he usually 
appears when parties are “‘looking for him.” The parties 
who have been looking for him do not appear in the en- 
graving; he has just buried them. ud 
Messrs. Stephen and George May, living near Mankato, 
Minn., have tried the experiment of threshing corn, and 
are highly pleased with the results. The corn was cut off 
as for fodder and run through the J. I. Case Separator, 
just the same as smaller grain. The fodder was cut up 
so fine that the cattle could eat all of it, and the corn. 
came out shelled and cleaned, From nine acres 280 


bushels of shelled corn were obtained with one day’s | 


work, The machine did not seem to be at all injured, 


; 
| 
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The Dakota corn crop shows an increase this year of 
9,000,000 bushels. 


The cotton-seed oil mills of the South number 146 and 
have a capital of $10,793,450. ; 


Israel Shoudy of Lee county, Ill., claims to have 
raised an average yield of 94 bushels of corn per acre 
on 80 acres. 


An Ohio man is said to be so particular about his seed 
corn that he can only find from twenty to twenty-five ears 
suitable for the purpose in a wagonload of forty bushels 


A Manitoba grain-buyer is confident that the surplus 
wheat crop will greatly exceed the highest estimate yet 
made. The lowest yield he has yet found this season in 
Manitoba is 28 bushels to the acre, and many were as 
high as 60. 


As far as the experiments have been conducted it has 
been demonstrated that when wheat is 60 cents per bushel 
it is the cheapest grain that can be used as food for stock, 
it being more nutritious than corn and better adapted for 
growing stock. 


O. P. Davis, one of the largest corn raisers in Illi- 
nois, this year got only 3,010 bushels of corn from 1,000 
acres, which usually yielded from 50,000 to 60,000 
bushels. Many other Illinois farmers have had similar 
hard luck. 


W. H. Holcomb, who is at present president of the 
Oregon Transportation & Navigation Company, was 
formerly a farmer near Paxton, Ill. Some years ago he 
took a subordinate position on the Chicago & Iowa 
Railway, and by force of energy and ability, has worked 
up to his present responsible office. 


During November there was inspected at Chicago 452 
cars winter and 3,738 cars spring wheat, 6,727 cars corn, 
3,788 cars oats, 169 cars rye, and -2,652 cars barley; total 
17,502 cars, against 469 cars winter and 4,682 cars spring 
wheat, 6,121 cars corn, 2,489 cars oats, 132 cars rye, 1,420 
cars barley; total 15,318 cars, an increase this year of 
2,189 cars. 


The Manitoba road moved on the last crop 55,000 cars 
wheat. They moved on this crop, since September 1, 
about 31,000 cars, and the most sanguine man on the 
road does not anticipate that the movement will be any 
more this year than last. ‘This would give them 24,000 
cars to come the next nine months, or 2,700 a month, 
against the present movement of 10,000 per month. 


The New York editors who have recently asserted that 


there was no grain delivered on future contracts in Chica- 
go should consult Kershaw, Rosenfeld, or any of the 
houses who were long June wheat for the “clique.” They 
could tell a story in a few words about the hustling they 
had to do to get money to pay for the millions of bushels 
of wheat delivered them last June that would convince the 
most skeptical.—Hchange. 


The Chicago Tribune notes the fact that as a result of 
Harper’s June wheat corner millions of bushels of v. heat 
reserved in the Northwest were drawn out, and the hold- 
ers received an average of 10c per bushel more for it than 
they would but for Harper’s confidence game. They 
were enriched to that extent, while the collapse of the 
corner left the surplus to be taken by. consumers at no 
higher prices than if the corner had not been attempted. 
However, the creditors of the bankrupt Fidelity bank and 
the commission men of Chicago who lost money through 
no fault of their own will not be greatly comforted by the 
reflection.—Daily Business. 


The December report of the Department of Agriculture 
relates mainly to the farm prices of agricultural products, 
The average value of corn is 48.8 cents per bushel, against 
36.3 last year and 32.8in 1885. In 1881 it was 63.8, when 


the estimated product was 1,194,916,000 bushels. The 
average value of wheat is 69 cents, only 3 mills higher 
than last year. The average for oats is 30.7 against 29.8 
last year. Barley averages 52.2 against 53 last year. 
Buckwheat 56.1, or 1.7 cents higher thanlast year. The 
value of hay.is much increased. It averages 9.34 per ton 
against 7.86 last year. The advance has been in the 


drought area of the West. The December report, which 
will be printed at the end of the month, will contain esti- 
mates of the area, product and value, by states, of corn, 
wheat and oats. 


An Ohio agricultural paper thinks the prospects for 
next year’s crop of wheat in that state are far from 
flattering. The wheat was sown early, but the long- 
continued drought so affected the plants that they have 
come up sparsely, and the blades are small and narrow. 
It will require all the conditions from now on, to be 
favorable, to produce a full crop. The area sown to 
wheat this fall in Ohio was 2,454,140 acres; a little more 
than nine-tenths the area sown last year. 


The following figures represent the amount and value 
of the agricultural products of the country as given by 
the Agricultural Bureau: Indian corn, 1 900,000,000 
bushels, value $627,000,000; wheat, 450,000,000 bushels, 
value $440,000,000; dairy products, including milk, 
butter and cheese, $370,000,000; hay, 45,000,000 tons, 
value $360,000,000; dressed beef, 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
value $360,000,000; pork products, 5,600,000,000 pounds, 
value $360,000,000; cotton, 3,120,000,000 pounds, value 
$250,000,000; poultry products, estimated $200,000,000; 
oats, 600,000,000 bushels, value $168,000,000; potatoes, 
200,000,000 bushels, value $100,000,000; fruits, $100,000,- 
000; vegetables, $50,000,000; wool, 300,000,000 pounds, 
value $45,000,000; mutton, 500,000,000 pounds, value $45, - 
000,000; tobacco, 483,000,000 pounds, value $54,000,000; 
barley, 60,000,000 bushels, value $33,000,000; rye, 25,- 
000,000 bushels, value $14,000,090, sugar, 250,000,000 
pounds, value $12,000,000; molasses syrup, 45,000,000 
gallons, value $11,250,000; buckwheat, 13,000,000 bushels, 
value $7,280,000; rice, 98,000,000 pounds, value $4,900,- 
000; honey, 380,000,000 pounds, value $4,800,000; bees- 
wax, 1,300,000, value $325,000. Other soil products, 
seeds, wines, etc., total value $408,945,000, making a 
grand aggregate of $4,014,600,000. Surely there is no 
industry anywhere, here or in any other part of the 
world, that is at all comparabie with agriculture. 


THE FOOD CROP OF THE WORLD. 


Mr. W. J. Harris, of Hallwell Manor, Highampton, 
Devon, in an article published in the Colonies and India, 
gives a number of interesting facts and statistics in regard 
to the food crop of the world. He says that the people 
of the United Kingdom are depending more and more for 
their daily sustenance on the imports from foreign coun- 
tries. At least two-thirds of the breadstuff is imported, 
and at least two-fifths, either directly or indirectly, of the 
meat consumed. In considering the wheat product, Mr. 
Harris says: ‘“‘The crop in England is variable, but on the 
whole very superior to last year, and probably at least 15 
per cent. beyond an average. 

“The available quantity for consumption from the En- 
glish crop will probably be at least 9,000,000 quarters. The 
requirements of the population amount to 26,000,000 
quarters, and we have therefore to receive 17,000,000 
quarters from abroad. The stocks in the United King- 
dom that will be carried over from one cereal year to the 
other are less than an average, taking both home-grown 
and foreign into account. The home-grown left in farm- 
ers’ hands is almost nil, while the foreign is probably as 
large as usual, owing to the manipulating operations of 
Yankee operators in Liverpool, where the granaried stocks 
are large.” 

He estimates from these statistics that an import of 17,- 
090,000 quarters will be required this year to supply the 
demand, of which about 2,000,000 are now on passage. 
The United States will probably ship something less than 
last year. Last year her exports of wheat and flour 
amounted to about 18,000,000 quarters. There is every 
reason to expect she can send with perfect ease 5,000,000 
quarters less this year—say 13,000,000 quarters. Russia 
is credited with a very abundant crop. It is not likely 
that her excess for export can be put at less than from 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 quarters. India, with a fair aver 
age crop, may be credited with 4,500,000 quarters, which 
is less than she shipped last year. Canada and Austral- 
asia may together ship 3,000,000 quarters that can arrive 
before another harvest, and the rest of the world, includ- 
ing Chili the Argentine Republic, Turkey, Danubian 
Principalities, Persia and Egypt, cannot safely be taken 
at less than a further 3,000,000. We may, therefore, re- 
capitulate as follows: 

Quarters. 
ODE PASBAL Cs taiat sche ecciniurn turele eteserateie elatele gener ete a 2,000,000 
Ayailable for shipment from United States, to reach 

destination before Aug. 1, 1888 
Ditto from Russia, ditto........... 
Ditto from India, ditto.... a 
Ditto from Canada and Australasia, ditto.......... 
Ditto from rest of the world, ditto................ 


34,500,000 

The importing countries have been France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, the West Indies and China. 

Let us take them in order. France has a large crop. 
She imported something over 4,000,000 quarters last year 
when she had a poor crop, and there is no reason to ex- 
pect that she will require more than 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 


quarters this year. In fact, it is quite on the cards that 
she may export in the shape of flour as much as 
she imports in the shape of wheat. Under the circum- 
stances it would be very unsafe to credit her with a re- 
quirement of more than 1,500,000 quarters. Germany 
will probably export as much flour as she will import 
wheat. Belgium and Holland together will not want 
more than 3,000,000 quarters; Switzerland sometimes 
takes 1,000,000 quarters: Italy has for some years been 
increasing her wine cultivation at the cost of wheat, and 
will possibly require 2,000,000 quarters; while Spain, un- 
der exceptional circumstances of a smaller crop than 
usual, may want as much as France—say 1,500,000 quar- 
ters. There only remain the West Indies and China, 
which together are not likely to absorb more than 2,000,- 
000 quarters. 

Recapitulating again we have the following account 
pro and con: 

CONSUMPTIVE REQUIREMENTS. 


. Quarters. 

United (Kingdom ricerca ciersisigecyeies:c os ears cia istanstere 175000,000 
PAN Cen a titers rae Nee een er tale nha rsh Tie oye arava stats 1,500,000 
Belgium and Holland................ shodoponaoesss 3,000,000 
SWALZ Orland sewiacrs uteentoia svelte hve dace siatelove cl terterays 1,000,000 
eye ae a an eS Se 2,000,000 
Sara Fates terors store ole ora vate Siajereiere six ern arayetole elorerare <a tnee a 1,500,000 
WVestun des OC. tra. vate criti cele sista tance iane 2,000,000 
28,000,000 

Balance not-required ve, vc masa teem ees ees 6,500,000 
34,500,000 


The price of wheat may be lower under these circum- 
stances in the United Kingdom than it has been for 150 

ears. 

The British farmer seems to be laboring under many 
disadvantages, not the least of which is free trade, which 
enables the Russian, Indlan and American farmer to send 
in their surplus productions without any cost to them- 
selves, with a resulting depreciation in the prices paid to 
the home producer. For this reason many landholders 
have turned their fields into pasturage, and thereby less- 
ened the grain crop instead of increasing it as should be 
done. Mr. Harris says,.in conclusion: ‘‘Without laying 
too much stress on the political necessities of producing 
food required by the population in case of war, it must 
be admitted that the policy of taxing the agriculturists at 
home and of exempting their competitors abroad is a false 
economical system.” 


CHICAGO CHARGES ON GRAIN. 


On and after Nov. 10, 1887, the following rules will 
govern regarding charges on grain received at Chicago: 

1. Grain in bulk consigned to Chicago, local, will be 
immediately unloaded to elevators, after arriva: and in- 
spection, unless way-billed for ‘‘track delivery,” or held 
out by consignees. 

2. Grain arriving at Chicago and ordered to elevator, or 
team track, delivery will be made free; after once being 
placed, if re-ordered, a charge of $2 for second delivery 
will be made. 

8. Grain held out and afterward ordered to connecting 
lines or private tracks will be subject to a minimum 
charge of $2 per car for switching. 

4. Grain billed for track delivery and afterward 
ordered to private tracks, or to connecting lines, will be 
subject to a charge of $2 per car for switching. 

5. No charge for switching will be made on grain billed 
track, and which is ordered to elevator on day of arrival 
(it being understood that twenty-four hours constitute a 
day, except that grain arriving before 9 o’clock A. M. 
must be ordered out before 6 o’clock Pp. M, of the same 
day), but such grain will be chargeable with demurrage 
if delayed on track by consignee beyond the time above 
specified for purposes other than inspection by Committee 
of Appeals. 

On grain consigned to Chicago, local, that may be 
actually inspected by Committee of Appeals, there will 
be no charge for holding out if subsequently sent to ele- 
vator. Such grain, however, shall be subject to demur- 
rage charge unless disposed of within forty-eight hours 
after being placed on appeal inspection track. 

7. Cars to be unloaded on team track must be unloaded 
within forty-eight hours after being placed in position to 
unload. 

8. Cars re-consigned to other lines, private tracks, or to 
elevators, must be so ordered within thirty-six hours after 
inspection, provided it be made before 10 A. M. of th2 
day of arrival. If inspection be made after 10 A. M. cars 
see be re-ordered by 6 P.M. of the second day there- 
after. 

9. Delay beyond hours specified in the above rules will 
subject cars to a charge for demurrage of $3 per day, or 
any part of a day thereafter. 

10. Grain destined to points beyond Chicago, and billed 
to the order or ‘“‘notify” of a firm at Chicago, will be sub- 
ject to a switching charge of $2 per car. 

11. Grain destined beyond Chicago without the 1eserva- 
tion indicated in Rule 10, will be delivered to connecting 
line free of switching charges, but if held for inspection 
a charge of $2 per car will be made. 

12. For switching to private tracks, warehouses or ele- 
vators, not on the tracks of receiving line, additional 
charges will be made, according to location. 


An exchange says: “In considering the Fidelity Bank 
failure, the papers call the principal ‘‘August Harper.” 
This is a touching reference to the time when he played 
the de’il with wheat.” 
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Franklin, N. C., has a cottoa-seed oil mill in view. 
A starch factory is to be established at Bismarck, Dak. 


J. Kirkpatrick, grain dealer, Decatur, Tex., has sold 
out, 

A large grain warehouse has been erected at Ponca, 
Neb. 

O. K Paddock, Percival; Iowa, has sold out his grain 
bnsiness. 

The new feed mill at Jones, Mich., is about ready for 
business. 

Thomas McGrath of Detroit, Mich., will build a $14,000 
brewery. 

W. C. Huff, Dalton, Ga., wants estimates on broom 
machinery. 

Willaner & Koenneker will establish a brewery at 
Augusta, Ga. 

The Planet Mill Co. of Litchfield, Ill., will build a 
grain elevator. 

Leggett & Hurlburt, dealers in grain at Utica, Neb., 
have sold out. 

W. J. Lemp, St, Louis, Mo., will build an addition to 
his brewery. 

A distillery is being erected at Alleghany Station, Va., 
by John Cale. 

The Farmers’ Alliance of Charlotte, N. C., will erect a 
grain elevator. 

Weaver & Son, Atkins, Ark., will purchase machinery 
for a corn mill. 

Duncan & Hassan are erecting a small distillery near 
Hawesville, Ky. 

The Alabama Brewing Co. will build a brewery at 
Montgomery, Ala. 

M. H. Amerine is interested in a brewery to be built at 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Frank Jones will build an addition to his brewery at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Fred E. Champion will establish a broom factory at 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Downey & Preston, grain dealers, Belleville, Ont., have 
dissolved partnership. 

White & Leacock, grain dealers, DeWitt, Neb., have 
dissolved partnership. 

The Merchants’ Elevator Co. of St. Louis, Mo., will 
erect a $22,000 elevator. 

Killion & Co. cf Downs, Ill., have recently put a new 
grinder in their elevator, 

J. T. Moulton & Son will build a grain elevator for 
parties atD ubuque, Iowa. 

A company will probably be formed at Shiloh, N. C., to 
erect a cotton-seed oil mill. 

J. B. Weller, grain dealer, Toledo, Ohio, has made an 
assignment to Geo. S. Long. 

Towle & Adams, grain dealers, 
have made an assignment. 

J. H Walker & Co., Reidsville, N. C., want prices on 
a 4-foot corn mill complete. 

G. L. Carlisle & Co., Clarksville, Tenn., are erecting a 
two-story corn and flour mill. 

A. Bohlanger, Little Rock, Ark., will erect a two-story 
grain warehouse 150x150 feet. 

Albert Thompson has been admitted to the grain firm 
of C. Francis at Rhodes, Iowa. 

Frank Fehr, Louisville, Ky,, will make improvements 
to his brewery to cost $150,000. 

Cooke & Miltenberger, grain dealers, etc., New Orleans, 
La., have dissolved partnership. 

N. H. Smith, Fayetteville, N. C., will purchase 
machinery fora broom factory. 

J. D. Bundy is interested in a cotton-seed oil mill which 
is projected at Laurinburg, N. C 


It is stated that the Joliet (Il].) Elevator is full, contain- 
ing 500,000 bushels of hard wheat. 


J. A. Thomas is interested in a cotton-seed oil mill to 
be esta blished at Louisburg, N. C. 


©. H. Kistner of Low Moor, Iowa, is conducting a 
grain busine ss at Malone, that state. 


Fort Worth, Tex., 


Chas. E, Noyes of Siloam Springs, Ark., has completed 
his new distillery at that point. The distillery building 


proper is 80x80 feet and two stories in height. It has a 
capacity of fifty gallons per day. 


T. J. Hodgen & Co., grain commissioners, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., have made an assignment. 


H. T. Collins of Ashville, N. C., will erect a corn meal 
mill at that point the coming spring. 


The Meriden Brewing Co. will enlarge its brewery at 
Meriden, Conn., at a cost of $20,000. 


J. A. Roper of Arcola, Ill., is preparing to erect a large 
broom factory at Mt. Vernon, this state. 


The Minnesota & Southern Elevator Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., has filed articles of incorporation. 


The Phoenix Brewing Co., Louisville, Ky., will make 
extensive improvements to their brewery. 


San Francisco, Cal., boasts ten broom factories doing 
an aggregate yearly business of $125,000. 


Allan Heath of Monroe, N. C., will rebuild his corn 
mill which was recently destroyed by fire. 


Messrs. 8. McHugh, F. Burdick and R. Mulholland are 
erecting a steam power feed mill at Viola, Minn. 


The Reymann Brewing Company at Wheeling, West 
Va., are repairing and improving their brewery. 


Joseph H. Ruff, Branford, Fla., is interested in a starch 
factory to be established at Live Oak, that state. 


O. A. Seaton of Jewell, Kan., writes that he is succes- 
sor to Seaton & Seaton, grain dealers at that point. 


J. R. Tillery of Tillery, N. C., will erect a cotton seed 
oil mill and wants prices on machinery for the same. 


A broom factory is contemplated at Gadsden, Ala. 
The Gadsden Land & Improvement Co. is interested. 


The International Elevator at Buffalo is to be enlarged 
this winter from 600,000 to 1,500,000 bushels capacity. 


Some changes will be made in the present standards for 
Manitoba wheat, they being considered unnecessarily 
high. 

Mr. Jas. Jermyn of Minnedosa, Man., will erect a large 
grain elevator in connection with the roller mill at that 
point. 

Goy. Stanard of Alton, IIl., will erect a large grain 
elevator in connection with his flouring mills the coming 
spring. 

Messrs. John Ater and Isaac Schoolcraft have purchased 
the Middleton elevator at Cerro Gordo, Ill., and will 
operate it, 

J. B. Christian, for a number of years a prominent 
grain buyer on the road, has located permanently at 
Omaha, Neb. 

McCall & Chapman are interested in a broom factory to 
be established at Union Springs, Ala., in time for next 
season’s crop. 

The Florence (Ala.) Land Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. can give information in regard to the brewery to be 
erected there. 


The new elevator being built in connection with the 
flouring mill at Dover Center, Minn., will soon be ready 
for occupancy. 


W.P. Harvey & Co., Kankakee, Ill., are erecting a 
$20,000 storage and transfer elevator with a capacity of 
150,000 bushels. 


The Ames Elevator, Milling and Mercantile Company 
of Manhattan, Kan., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $60,000. 


Drane & Son of Corsicana, Tex., have lately erected a 
corn meal mill at a cost of $4,000. It has a capacity of 
200 bushels daily. 


A number of farmers in Cherokee county, Iowa, pro- 
pose to organize a grain shipping association and ‘“‘paddle 
their own canoes.” 


About 30,000 bushels of wet corn, taken from the hold 
of the propeller Albany, were sold at public auction Dec. 
7 at Detroit, Mich. 


The Griffin Fertilizer & Manufacturing Company, 
Griffin, Ga., will purchase machinery for hulling and 
grinding cotton seed. 


The Farmers’ Warehouse Association at Mankato, 
Minn., has been established with thirty members and a 
capital stuck of $5,000. 


An immense amount of wheat and rye has been sown 
in the western part of Kansas this fall, and farmers antic- 
ipate big returns next year. 


Frank Blodgett has been admitted to the grain firm of 
Burdick Potter at Fenton, Mich., and the style of the firm 
is now Burdick Potter & Co. 


Adam Knoblicht, proprietor of the city brewery at 
Fort, Wayne, Ind., assigned Dec. 8, with liabilities placed 
at $15,000 and assets at $4,000. 


The starch works at Decatur, Ill., consume from 1,500 
to 2,000 bushels of corn per day, and ship the products of 
the mills to all parts of the country. 


Articles of incorporation of the Minnesota Elevator Co., 
with a capital stock of $50,000, have been filed with the 
secretary of state, Their principal place of business will 
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be at Lake Crystal, Minn. The incorporators are Ran- 
dolph Mitchell and H. R. Howard of Lake Crystal, and 
Henry Jefferson of Amboy. i 


The number of grain distilleries operated in Kentucky 
during 1887 was 259, and 332 were registered. Of fruit 
distilleries there were 350 registered. 


The building of a duplicate of the Great Northern Ele- 
vator at West Superior, Wis , will give that place a com- 
bined elevator capacity of 8,500,000 bushels. 


W. Clougher, formerly of Winnipeg, Man., has pur- 
chased the grain elevator at Otterburne, that province, 
and will operate it with John Haffner as buyer. 


James W. Hart of Eureka Springs, Ark., in company « 
with others, is erecting a corn mill 28x60 feet, three 
stories in height, to be completed about Jan, 1, 


The bookkeeper at Hastings & Diment’s flouring mill 
at Owatonna, Minn., has decamped, after having stolen. 
a quantity. of wheat tickets and realized upon them. i 


The Hogan Valley Distilling Co. of Aurora, Ind., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. The 
incorporators are H. W. Smith, C. L. Howe and others. 


Henry Baker, grain broker and manager of a bucket 
shop at Lafayette, Ind., has failed. The disaster was 
pueee by the advance in corn on the Chicago Board of 

rade. 


The C, C. Washburn Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has purchased the ground adjoining the Washburn ‘‘A” 
mill, and upon it will erect a 800,000-bushel elevator next,. 
season, 


The Willamette Valley and Coast Railway Company, 
of which I. C. Buell, Cornwallis, Ore., is superintendent, 
will build an elevator at Portland, Ore., at a cost of 
$15,000. 


The Oriental Brewing Co. has been organized at Balti- 
more, Md., to operate the brewery of Chas. Schaffler, 
with that gentleman as president, and George Schafiler, 
secretary. 


Johnson, Gwinn & Co., Brunswick, Ga., have com- 
pleted their 200-barrel pearl grits mill. They will manu- 
facture flour, feed, corn meal and the different grades of 
pearl grits. 


The Mystic Starch Company has been incorporated at 
Minneapolis, Minn., with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The incorporators are John P. Laird, Robert B. Laird 
and others, 


The Detroit Linseed Oil Company has joined the trust 
company whose headquarters are in Chicogo, and will 
pool with the other great linseed oil companies already in 
that concern, 


At Joliet, Ill., on ‘Nov. 24, occurred the marriage of 
Mr. Jas. Watkins, a prominent grain dealer at Gridley, 
Tll., to Miss Matie Smalley, of that city. They will re- 
side at Gridley. 


J. 8. Joyner, Franklinton, N. C., will purchase a corn 
mill, either burr or roller process, with a capacity of 
from 10 to 20 bushels per hour, and would like estimates 
on prices for the same. 


E. Mendenhall & Co. of Duluth, Minn., on Dee. 1, 
retired from the grain business in which they have been 
engaged for the past two years. Mr. Mendenhall will 
enter the mercantile business. 


The Central Elevator Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
enlarged their capacity to 1,000,000 bushels, and have put 
in some new machinery, including a steam corn sheller 
having a capacity of 10,000 bushels. 


Work will be begun at once on the large brewery at 
Chattanooga, Tenn, One hnndred thousand dollars have 
been subscribed toward the project. The brewery will 
have a capacity of 200 barrels per day. 


The new Ferry seed warehouse at Detroit, Mich., is 
provided with a $10,000 automatic fire sprinkling appara- 
tus with 2,500 sprinklers, which discovers and extin- 
guishes a blaze without any human assistance, 


The work of rebuilding the Closser & Co. Elevator, re- 
cently burned at Indianapolis, Ind., is rapidly progress 
ing, and the company hope to have the building up and 
ready for operation on the first of the new year. 


The l'azewell Distilling Co., whose object is to acquire 
and operate the distilleries of Pekin, Ill., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000. J. B. Greenhut, 
Adolph Woolner and John H. Francis are the incorpora- 
tors. 


On Dee. 6 at the home of the bride’s parents in Girard, 
Mll., occurred the marriage of Mr. Shepherd, a member of 
the grain firm of Shepherd Bros. at Winona, Minn., and 
Miss Nettie McKain. They will make Winona their 
home. 


A dispatch from Bottineau, Dak., dated Dee. 8, states 
that the four elevators at that place have so far marketed 
75,000 bushels of wheat which is about one-half of this 
ge guee: Nine-tenths of this amount has graded “No, 

, hard.” ; 


We clip the following from the Nor- West Farmer: 
“Mr, Erbach, buyer for large linseed oil mills in Ontario, 
reports that the Mennonites, who grow all the flax raised 
in the province, have been so busy plowing and threshing” 
their grain that flax has not been marketed in any large | 
quantities as yet. He has bought and shipped Bast tohis | 

! 
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mills about 30,000 bushels. The price paid is '75 cents 
pet bushel at the railway stations. A great deal of the 
x js he in the straw, but itis expected that close on 


The Indianapolis, Ind., Jowrnal of the 9th inst, says that 
there is a great demand for grain cars at their point. 
Dealers will not buy unless assured that they can get cars 
promptly, and train-masters are doing all in their power 
to furnish them. 


The new St. Anthony Elevator, on the site of the two 
burned at Minneapolis, Minn., was opened for business 
Dec. 1. The structure is 70x488 feet and covers 31,360 
square feet of ground. Its capacity 13 2,500,000 bushels, 
and it cost $175,000. 


The Chicago Trade Bulletin says: ‘It is reported that 
considerable wheat is being received by the Wisconsin 
Central and the Minneapolis and Northern rai'roads, 
which is being placed in private elevators here, and is not 
reported in the stocks on hand.” 


The Duluth Land and Warehouse Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock or $500,000 at Duluth, 
Minn The officers of the new company are M. J. Forbes, 
president; Frank Burke, Jr., vice-president, and Charles 
Hi. Graves, secretary and treasurer. 


J.T. Thompson, United States revenue officer at Bot- 
tineau, Dak., recently seized a pair of horses belonging to 
John H. Turner on account of the latter using them to 
convey grain across the line from Manitoba to Dakota, 
and not reporting the same to any United States customs 
office. 


Halton county, Ont., has a sportive seed wheat opera- 
tor. He gets a certain number of farmers to enter into 
an agreement to sow a specified number of bushels of his 
wheat, then shoulders the whole burden of payment upon 
one of them, taking his promissory note for the full 
amount. 


bushels will be exported this season.” 


Architect J. A. McLennan has commenced work on 
the Santa Fe elevator at Chicago, Ill., with an additional 
building for boiler and engine. The dimensions of the 
elevator are 98x349 feet, and 150 feet high; the dimensions 
of the other building are 48x60 feet. The cost will be 
$350,000. 


There are twenty-five breweries in San Francisco, Cal., 
employing 550 men, and turning out 400,000 barrels of 
beer valued at $3,000,000 each year. They consume 
28,000 tons of barley in making this output. There are 
also four malt houses, the value of whose annual product 
is $720,000. 


A delegation of citizens from Oxford Mills, Ont, 
recently interviewed the.managers of the C. P. R. R. 
Company, in regard to establishing a station at or 
near that point. A large amount of grain would be 
handled there if better facilities were afforded for its 
transportation. 


D. H. Hersey, a resident of St. Paul, Minn., has large 
agricultural interests in Dakota, and in speaking of the 
grain market at Arvilla, that territory, he says that there 
will be 800,000 bushels of wheat marketed there this year. 
At present all the elevators are full, and the universal 
trouble troubles them—a scarcity of cars. ~ 


_ Five bucket shops at Philadelphia, Pa., were raided 
Dec. 7, and their proprietors and employes given a pre- 
liminary hearing, the former being held in $800 and the 
latter $500 bail, for further examination. The places 
raided were those of Walker & Co., Throckmorton, 
Chandler & Co., Parker & Co., Stead & Co., and C. H. 
Garland & Co. 


Amos G. McCampbell & Co., bucket shop brokers, 
doing business at Louisville, Ky,, and at many other 
cities in the U. S., suspended Dec. 8. No assignment was 
made, as the firm hopes to be able to settle all claims 
dollar for dollar. The embarrassment was caused by the 
heavy losses of their Western branches, which are operated 
under the name of 8. 8, Floyd & Co. 


The Wabash Distilling Company of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. 
The new company is merely a re-organization of the old 
company, with the exception of one member. The incor- 
porators are Crawford Fairbanks, John Beggs of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., and others. The distillery has a capacity of 
8,000 bushels per day, and employs a large force of men. 


The Journal of Indianapolis, Ind., says: ‘“The advance 
in the price of starch has encouraged the starch manu- 
facturers to push things somewhat. The Indianapolis 
starch works are now using about 2,000 bushels of corn 
per day, and would double that quantity if they could 
get the corn. The starch men, as well as the hominy 
mill men, experience a good deal of difficulty in getting 
_ the grades of corn they need to make good stock.” 


The Southwestern Grain & Seed Company, doing busi- 
ness for the past two years at Springfield, Mo., is accused 
of obtaining money under false pretenses, and is being 
_ prosecuted under the act. The company is charged with 
the famous Bohemian oats swindle that was so success- 
fully practiced in Ohio two years ago. The swindle con- 
sists in selling ten bushels of oats at $15 per bushel to a 
well-known farmer, taking his note, payable at the time 
of harvest of his first crop, and making a contract with 

him to buy all the oats he raises at $10 a bushel. The 
year this contract is carried out faithfully, and the 
honest farmer is made the tool, and his neighbors are led 
to the slaughter. They buy the oats under similar con- 
tracts, giving their notes, which are easily discounted. 
The Bohemian Company has been established at least a 


year, and appears to be reliable, but by the time the con- 
tracts of the second year mature, the company has 
migrated. It is estimated that they hold $100,000 worth 
of seed in Green and adjoining counties in Missouri, and 
one Springfield bunk holds $17,000 of the farmers’ notes. 
Hon. H. G. Mullings, a well-known farmer of Green 
county, attempted to warn his neighbors by an open 
letter to the local papers, and was immediately answered 
by twenty equally well-known farmers who declared 
there was no swindle. The Bohemian Company appeared 
to have the advantage, but Mullings continued to peg 
away, and John H. Bennett, a farmer, was, Dec. 5, 
arrested on an indictment found by the Grand Jury. 
The officers of the company left the city some time ago, 
and it is believed that they have been indicted. The 
officers are J. T. Stoner of Grand Island, Neb., and 8. 8S. 
Cox of Bryan, Ohio. 


A dispatch from Duluth, Minn., gives the following es- 
timate of the wheat crop of the Northwest, made in that 
city on the receipts to Dec. 1: Minneapolis and Duluth 
have so far received 29,000,000 bushels of wheat, country 
mills drawing their supplies. Points outside of Minne- 
apolis have taken about 8,000,000, and perhaps 2,000,000 
bushels have gone to Milwaukee and Chicago. This 
makes a total of 39,000,000 marketed, of which 2,000,000 
was of old wheat, making 37,000,000 of the last crop. 
There are in country elevators, so the managers say, from 
10,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels out of farmers’ hands, 
and a little over one-third of the crop is held by farmers, 
or 30,000,000 bushels. The total crop would therefore be 

2,000,000 bushels, or about the previous estimates. 
Country mills and seeding will take 15,000,000 bushels of 
the amount in the farmers’ hands. So there remains to 
be sent forward 15,000,000 bushels now in the farmers’ 
hands and 15,000,000 bushels in country elevators—a total 
of 30,000,000 bushels. Duluth ought to get at least one- 
third of this, which added to her present receipts would 
make the year’s receipts 19,000,000 bushels, or about the 
same as last year, while Minneapolis will take almost all 
the remainder. Elevators here will probably have 10,- 
000,000 bushels by the opening of navigation. 


Mr. John T. Ames of Northfield, Minn., says the St. 
Paul Harmer, though a very busy man, found time to 
fight the chinch bugs, and he beat them. The pests by the 
million were working on a neighbor’s wheat adjoining 
Mr. Ames’ eighteen-acre field of corn. The neighbor in- 
formed Mr. Ames that he proposed cutting the wheat the 
following day. It was evident that the bugs would then 
break for the corn. Mr. Ames hurriedly hauled a load of 
six-inch common boards to the scene of action and had 
them placed edgewise, end to end, upon the ground the 
entire distance along the border of the corn field. He 
then procured a barrel of gas tar, and with old brooms 
painted the boards, and repeated the painting three times 
a day for a few days. Only once, when the painting was 
neglected, did the bugs scale the barricade. Then Mr. 
Ames began experimenting to see what would kill the 
bugs. They approached the boards in vast numbers along 
in the afternoon, and, being checked, piled up in a wind- 
row. Pits were dug at intervals into which they would 
fall to the depth of several inches. In the morning when 
they were dormant, he poured barrels of boiling water 
upon them, destroying them by millions. Cold water 
poisoned with Paris green seemed to do jittle good. Cre- 
osote killed them handsomely. Refined kerosene seem- 
ingly had little effect. But the boards, gas tar and boil- 
ing water saved the eighteen acres of corn, while that of 
the neighbor’s was nearly ruined. Labor, material, etc., 
for his experiments cost him about $380, but his corn crop 
was little less than 100 bushels per acre. 


CARRYING CHARGES AT CHICAGO. 


The Chicago correspondent of the St. Louis Republican 
sends the following: W. E. McHenry, or ‘‘Billy,’ as 
he is more familiarly known to his friends and the public, 
is on the list of brainy men on ’Change. Just now the 
extortionate carrying charges are worrying him. ‘‘This 
last year has proven beyond any question of a doubt,” he 
observed, ‘‘that Chicago is no longer the controlling grain 
market of the world. This may be hurailiating to our 
pride, but it is none the less a fact. |The time was when 
Chicago had only to take the initiative and the whole 
world would move. Let the Chicago market advance one 
cent and New York, Liverpool, San Francisco and every 
other home and foreign market kept step. Now the con- 
suming markets have the bulge, and why? Because of 
extortionate carrying charges and over-production. If it 
had aneven show speculatively money might carry the 
wheat until consumers were obliged to buy it at a high 
price, but, handicapped by a dead weight at both ends of 
the line, the fight is hopeless. The total collapse of two 
great wheat corners this year proves the inability of 
practically unlimited money to successfully buck the com- 
bination. Consumption may be increasing. I suppose it 
must be increasing, because there are more civilized 
mouths to feed all the time, and if there is any truth in 
statistics, crops are light this year, but I do not apprehend 
that there is going to be serious scarcity of wheat. 
Lighter visible stocks will help the producing markets 
just as big stocks depress them, but so long as there is a 
carrying charge tax of 85 per cent. per annum on wheat 
I do not see how the speculators can hope for bull 
markets. Mind you, the bulls not only pay the carrying 
charges on wheat stored in the clevators at Chicago, St. 
Louis, New York and Duluth, but on every bushel that 
isin every warehouse on the face of the earth, every 
bushel that is on the ocean and canals, and a great 


quantity inthe farmers’ granaries. With actual cash 
wheat pressing for sale at consuming markets every day 
of the year and every minute of the day, there is no in- 
ducement for investment in that kind of property, in the 
blind hope that a whipped-out or tired-out market will ad- 
vance fast enough to overcome a 35 per cent. tax. The 
same facts existed ten years ago, but the world had not 
been educated sufficiently to understand the odds. The bull 
world has since accumulated wisdom and experience at a 
cost of $100,000,000 or more—I would not undertake to 
say how much, but $100,000,000 anyway—and who can 
wonder that it decllnes to contribute with its former open- 
handedness? And now, to cap the climax, our Board 
of Trade puts up commission charges. This is like 
‘cupping’ a starving man. Do you suppose men will 
patronize our store when they can buy the same goods 
elsewhere for less money? ‘That is all there is to it.” 


Tickets of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change remain steady at $1,700. 


The new Grain and Produce Exchange, in connection 
with the Winnipeg, Ont., Board of Trade, opened Dec. 8. 


The New York Produce Exchange has a committee 
known as the ‘‘Charity Committee.” It has been sug- 
gested that the Chicago Board of Trade appoint a similar 
one, which can find as broad a field for its labors here as 
in any city in the country. 


Now that E. L. Harper has been found guilty and sen- 
tenced to ten years in the penitentiary, the directors of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce will wash their hands 
of him by expelling him from their number. Some others 
who are under suspicion will be retained until the courts 
decide as to their guilt. 


The New Orleans Produce Exchange is the most im- 
portant commercial body in that city. Its membership 
comprises four hundred of the most prominent business 
men of the place, and includes representatives of almost 
every branch of trade carried on in addition to the regu- 
lar produce trade. It is connected by wlre with all the 
great markets of the world, and receives reports of almost 
every class of commercial operations. Its oflicers are 
men chosen for their energy and ability, and its affairs 
are well managed. At present the management is in the 
hands of Hugh McCloskey, president; Geo. Sears, treas- 
urer; Harry Smith, secretary, with a board of directors. 


SOME INEQUALITIES. 


If the New York elevator owners can store grain ninety 
days free, why should they charge one and eight-tenths 
cents a bushel for transferring it, when eight-tenths pays 
all expenses and leaves a big profit? By the way, it ap- 
pears that every one interested in canal transportation is 
taking advantage of the boatmen. Let us begin by 
enumerating the exactions upon them on the grain 
cargo. First, it is admitted that the scalpers have beaten 
them on an average one cent a bushel ($80 a boatload). 
The grain receiver and insurance companies have boldly 
and impudently robbed them out of $6 a boatload on 
canal insurance. The Buffalo scalpers exact $6 a boat- 
load more than they are justly entitled to, and when the 
boat gets to New York the grain is made a cent a bushel 
for transferring it to ships above a reasonable rate. Be- 
sides this unmerciful charge, the boatmen are often 
cheated in weights to the extent of ten to fifty bushels on 
a boatload. 

On up-cargoes many captains report that they have car- 
ried 120 tons where the bills only called for 100 tons; be- 
sides this, they are detained indefinitely at Buffalo and 
are not paid enough for such detention to pay the boat’s 
actual expenses, 

By mentioning all of these exactions together it is pos- 
sible that the parties manipulating them may take a 
tumble and voluntarily announce that they will let up a 
little on the boatmen, 

What say our Buffalo and New York friends? Will 
they go on exacting the pound of flesh or will they wait 
till they are placed in the position ut Shylock after Portia 
had finished her pleadings?—Canal Advocate. 


NO FAMILY OBJECTIONS. 


Mrs. De Million—My poor friend, how can I console 
you? 

- Mrs. De Corner—Console me? What about? 

“Oh! Then it isn’t true. It was reported at Mrs. De 
Fashion’s party last evening that your son had eloped 
with an actress.” 

“Yes, that is true. We told him we thought an elope- 
ment would look better than a public wedding,” 

“What? You didn’t object?” 

“No, indeed. My husvand got caught in the wheat 
crash, and we are both glad the poor boy has found some 
one to support him.”—Omaha World, 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealersof the country, and is the best medium in_ the United 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 15, 1887. 
GRAIN BY CANAL TO BOSTON. 


According to a correspondent of the Canal 
Advocate, Boston is making an energetic effort 
to divert a goodly portion of New York’s grain 
trade into her own market, and is about to build 
a large elevator at the termini of the Fitchburg 
Boston and West Shore Railroads, near Hoff- 
man’s Ierry, on the Erie Canal. She will also 
tap the canal at other points, andis building a 
bridge over the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie, 
which it is said will divert traffic to the amount 
of $60,000,000 annually from the state and city 
of New York to Boston. The canal boatmen 
are wondering whether these new outlets for 
canal grain will be of any advantage to them, 
and the majority are of the opinion that they 
will only prove detrimental, as but half the time 
would be required to reach these way points, and 
consequently only half the present number of 
boats would be needed, and no return cargoes 
would be obtained, ‘They are surprised at the 
indifference with which New York seems to con- 
template the loss of such a large proportion of 
her most important traffic. 


THEN AND NOW. 


The old proverb, ‘‘Necessity is the mother of 
invention,” is never better illustrated than in the 
increase and adaptability of agricultural imple- 
ments. ‘The simple and cumbrous tools of our 
farefathers did very well when the farms com- 
prised at the most but a few acres, much of the 
soil cultivated being in mountainous regions where 
the stones had to be picked by hand before plow- 
ing or sowing could be done, and where every 
available foot of ground had to be utilized to pro- 
duce enough for the subsistence of the farmer’s 
family and stock, With the opening up of the 
immense prairies of the West, and the ownership 
by one man of thousands of acres of rich, fertile 
soil, other means had to be adopted to render 
labor easier and more productive. So, from the 
turning brains of genius sprang the reaper, the 
harvester, the binder, and other inventions which 
make farming almost a recreation instead of a life 
of toil. Once in awhile, in some out-of-the-way 
place, one comes across the old-fashioned sickle, 
or the heavy scythe with its long wooden fingers, 
and hears the music of the whetstone as it anaes 
along the blade, while the farmer exchanges gos- 


a picturesque sight, in the early morning while 
the dew was still glistening on the golden grain, 
to see the long line of stalwart men bending each 
at the same time as he cut his wide swath of grain 
and laid it ready for the raker who followed after, 
gathering the bundles in shape for the binder. It 
took a long arm and a strong back in those days 
to wield the scythe, and it was, after all, very 
slow work. We will see the merry harvesters in 
pictues and song for years to come, but we have 
no more use for them in real life. We live too 
fast, and have too many acres of wheat to cut, too 
many trains of cars and canal boats to fill, too 
many ships to lade with our overabundance to 
waste time on the picturesque. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


When the treaty negotiated by Mr. Freling- 
huysen between the United States and the Re- 
public of Nicaragua’ for the purpose of building 
an inter-oceanic canal, was withdrawn by the 
United States Senate under the present adminis- 
tration, a company of American capitalists took 
up the project, and have succeeded in obtaining 
a contract in every way satisfactory. The Re- 
public of Nicaragua grants them the exclusive 
privilege of building and operating a canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. It grants to 
them all the land needed, the use of all timber, 
stone and other material free of cost, and gives 
assistance in every possible way. 

The territory through which the canal passes is 
to be neutral and the ports free. No taxes or 
contributions are to be levied, and all articles 
needed for its construction are to be admitted 
free of duty. One year is given the projectors in 
which to commence the final surveys, a year and 
a half additional to complete them and begin the 
work of construction, and ten years is allowed 
for the completion and opening of the canal. 
All difficulties arising are to be settled by 
arbitration, The surveying expedition sails from 
New York the latter part of this month, and is 
composed of skillful and experienced engineers 
and picked boatmen and laborers. Every pro- 
vision has been made for their healthand com- 
fort, and the equipment is said to. be the best and 
completest that money can purchase, or the ex- 
perience of years of work on the Isthmus can 
suggest. Hyvery instrument for the work, or 
article of necessity or comfort, and every kind of 
provisions, has been manufactured to order or 
specially selected and provided for their special 
service. One portion of the outfit consists of 
seventeen steel canoes especially designed for 
service on tne channels and swamps. Civil En- 
gineer Perry of the U. 8S. Navy, has charge of 
the expedition, and Dr. Bransford of the Navy, is 
at the head of the medical corps. No expedition 
ever started under more favorable auspices, and 
the success of the enterprise is assuredif human 
instrumentality can accomplish it. 


BUCKET SHOPS AND SPECULATION. 


The indictment by the grand jury of fourteen 
bucket-shop keepers in this city and the expressed 
determination of the state’s attorney to punish 
them, coupled with the pouncing upon members 
of the same craft in New York and Philadelphia, 
has been made the occasion of many unthinking 
remarks by. the press of the country. A good 
many papers have echoed the claims of the bucket- 
shop men that the Chicago Board of Trade is only 
a bucket shop on a grand scale. The evidence to 
sustain this assertion has not been forthcoming, 
although the state’s attorney has expressed his 
willingness, even eagerness to prosecute any one, 
Board of Trade member or otherwise, who has 
been guilty of gambling transactions. 

The Chicago Board of Trade handled and paid 
for over $300,000,000 of provisions in 1886. There 
is no wind about those figures. The wheat, corn 
and provisions handled to the above amount, were 
actual wheat, corn and provisions. Of course, 
there is much speculative dealing in all the ex- 
changes of the country. Grain and stocks are 
the principal subjects of speculation because the 


greater than in the case of real estate, pig iron, 
tobacco and dry goods; and yet these latter are - 
objects of speculation very extensively, Any one 
who is at all posted in the methods of dealing in 
bucket shops and on the legitimate exchanges 
need not have the difference between the two 
classes of transactions explained to him. In the 
one case, there is not the slightest pretense of 
handling any commodity, while in the other, prices 
are based on actual transactions. As has been 
well said: ‘The system of symbolical delivery 
and dealing in future contracts bas enabied the. 
produce merchant in all the markets of the world 
to simplify and enlarge his business, to expand his 
credit, and to reduce the necessary risks of his - 
daily trade to the minimum. The undoubted fact. 
that itis wofully abused at times does not prove 
that it is in ¢¢sedf rotten or vicious.” 


A FITTING CLIMAX. 


The trial of Harper by the United States Court — 
and his sentence to ten years’ imprisonment for 
his participation in the wrecking of the Fidelity 
National Bank of Cincinnati, is a fitting end to 
the great corner attempted in this market last’ 
spring and summer. ‘The evidence plainly 
showed that Harper was a consummate rascal, 
with nothing to distinguish him from the ordinary 
thief but the greater magnitude of his crime and 
the thorough recklessness of his methods. Some-~ 
people not thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of Harper’s transactions have been disposed to- 
sympathize with him. Never wassympathy worse 
wasted than in the present case. Those who re- 
call Harper’s treatment of his brokers, Preston 
and McHenry, in a former deal, will have little 
compassion for a man so thoroughly devoid of 
honor. After making a million dollars through 
his brokers he “laid down” on them for a quarter 
of a million dollars and ruined them financially. 
The penitentiary is a fitting place for Mr. Harper, 
but his incarceration will be somewhat hard on 
the morals of the other prisoners. 


THE CORN CROP. 


The varying estimates of the corn crop for the 
present season have proved perplexing to those 
who have not kept posted on the actual state of 
affairs throughout the country. During Septem- 
ber and October most of the estimates given 
reached 1,500,000,000 to 1,510,000,000 bushels. 
The revised report of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington, brought its figures down to 1,453,- 
700,000 bushels. The Produce Kxchange Reporter, 
New York, has all along declared all these esti- 
mates to be too high, and a thorough investigation 
and comparison of all available figures has brought 
the conclusion that the corn crop of 1887 will not 
reach more than 1,350,000,000 bushels. The 
various causes which have conspired to produce 
this result are well known; the severe drought, 
especially in the larger corn-growing states of the 
West, together with the ravages of insects, have 
caused an almost total failure in many sectious. 
In others the grain has been so small and defect- 
ive that it has been left in the field for the cattle. 

The failure of the corn crop proves a serious 
one when its use for food for stock is considered. 
The one item of hog raising will feel the scarcity 
of this cereal to a largeextent. The deficiency in 
the potato crop in the United States, being the 
greatest amount ever reported in this country, will 
also combine with the scarcity of corn to raise the 
price of many other products, such as oats, mill 
feed, lard, starch, ete. 

The unusual deficiency in corn in Austria- 
Hungary, Roumania, India and South Russia will 
also have its effects on prices. The reserved 
stocks inthe United States, the Reporter thinks, 
will probably be exhausted before the new crop 
comes in, and farmers are holding what they have 
for the higher prices which the scarcity will pro- 
duce. The price on Dec. 5, in New York, was 
65 7-8 cents, the highest since 1883. om 
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In Southern Iowa and in Kansas, corn raisers 
are already buying feed. ‘There seems to be a 
pretty substantial basis for higher prices for 
corn. 


A LETTER recently received from Mr. B. Wal- 
ter, Christiana, Pa., says “Tue Amurrican HLE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is the best publication 
issued for the grain trade. I could not do with- 
out it.” 


Messrs. Epw. P: Atuis & Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has issued a very handsome illustrated 
catalogue of their celebrated Reynolds-Corliss 
Engine, a copy of which they will mail free 
to applicants. 


Tue recent rise in the markets has stimulated 
business in all the exchanges throughout the 
country. Brokers have all been busy, and on 
the Chicago Board there has been no complaint 
of the commission rule. 


A CORNER in rye is on the carpet in San Fran- 
cisco. The price has risen to $1.75 per cental, 
and holders feel assured that their corner is a 
safe one, asrye cannot well be imported from 
other parts of the country. 


Tuer Nevada Bank was not exactly ruined by 
the San Francisco wheat corner, as was the Fi- 
delity of Cincinnati, but it was weakened to such 
an extent that it is said the present bank is to 
close its doors soon and a new bank established 
on its ruins, 


A @rain blockade in Manitoba is thought to be 
inevitable unless the Canadian Pacific Road in- 
creases its rolling stock. All the elevators in the 
Province are full and the company is unable to 
furnish cars. The storage capacity at Port Ar- 
thur is almost completely taken up. 


Wo. SkaxkEt, the enterprising gentleman who 
ran a clock that gave quotations as the basis for a 
bucket shop business, was tried and found guilty, 
in the courts of this county. The clock was 
exactly as much of a gambling implement as a 
roulette wheel, and the courts so decided. 


We are in receipt of a neat illustrated catalogue 
of the Quaker City Grinding Mill, manufactured 
by A. W. Straub & Co., at 3737-41 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. The Quaker City Mill has grown 
into extensive use and possesses many points of 
merit which the public has not been slow to ap- 
preciate. 


Tux closing of a number of Chicago elevators 
is simply realizing what this journal has pre- 
dicted right along. The elevators have been 
closed on account of lack of business, and this 
“ack” will grow until the elevator owners meet 
the owners of grain on a more equitable footing 
than at present. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Company not 
long since notified an independent buyer at Battle 
Lake, Minn., that he must drop his price for 
wheat to correspond with that of other buyers, or 
else get along without cars. He refused to 
“drop,” and is going to test the right of the rail- 
road to make such a demand. 


Tur production of wheat in the United King- 
dom is now frour 40,000,000 to 48,000,000 bushels 
less than it was twenty years ago. The acreage 
* devoted to the raising of crops has been gradually 
lessening, and the land given over to grazing and 
market gardening. In England the amount lost 
in this way is fully one-seventh of the area of 


twenty years ago, while in Wales and Ireland the 
ratio is much greater. The English farmer gave 
up the raising of cereals because he could not 
make money at it, and the consequences fall 
heavily on the laborer, who must learn some 
other trade or leave for some other country. 


C. C. Puitiires & Co., No. 20S. Broad street, 
Philadelphia, have issued a neatly printed and il- 
lustrated catalogue of the vertical and other styles 
of grinding mills of their manufacture, well known 
to millers and grain people. Readers can obtain 
this catalogue by dropping a postal card to Messrs. 
Phillips & Co., at the above address. 


Guo. L. Jarrerr, mill furnisher at Des Moines, 
Iowa, has removed his office and store to 307, 309 
and 311 East First street, Des Moines. The 
steadily increasing growth of Mr. Jarrett’s busi- 
ness has necessitated larger accommodations, 
hence the change of quarters. Such evidences of 
well-deserved prosperity are gratifying. 


Tue Milwaukee & St. Paul Road proposes to 
carry free, to points on its line, materials for the 
construction of elevators, warehouses and mills. 
The officials, however, reserve the right to charge 
something on such business ‘‘when circumstances 
permit”; we suppose that means when the elevator 
man must patronize their line. 


Tux Minneapolis people rather got the laugh 
on the Duluth folks in regard to the wheat in the 
Washburn elevator. The wheat in question sold 
in Buffalo at 2 cents per bushel higher than the 
ruling price. It transpired that Peavey & Co., 
who owned the wheat, had selected an extra good 
quality in order to take the eye of the Eastern 
millers. 


MINNEAPOLIS is keeping up her reputation as a 
grain market. In October the receipts of grain 
were the largest of any month before recorded in 
the history of the city, amounting to 6,964,160 
bushels, but November saw it and went nearly 
1,000,000 bushels better. The receipts for the 
same month in 1886 were 5,599,550, making the 
increase 2,185,050 bushels. 


We have rarely seen a more elegant calendar 
than the one just issued by Edward P. Allis & 
Co. of Milwaukee for 1888. It is handsomly 
lithographed in colors, and contains two en- 
gravings of the “Bay State” and “Reliance” 
Works. Messrs. Allis & Co. will send this hand- 
some calendar to any of our readers who will 
take the trouble to write for it. 


Four out of the five houses in the Armour-Dole 
System of Elevators in Chicago, will be closed for 
the winter. The reason given is that the Burling- 
ton roads, with which they are connected, carry 
principally corn, and there will but little of that 
grain be brought in before another season. Most 
of the corn crop in store at other places will be 
sent South and West, or shipped directly East. 


Iy the suit brought against C. J. Kershaw & 
Co., the big grain firm who failed at the time of 
the wheat collapse in Chicago last June, by some 
sixty of the creditors, to declare C. B. Eggleston 
a general partner of the firm and to reach his in- 
dividual property, the decision was in favor of 
the defendants, the question resolving itself into 
one of the court’s jurisdiction over the property 
of Eggleston. 


Tur North British Agriculturist gives several 
illustrations of the severity of the present agricul- 
tural depression in England. One man has let 
his large farm in Essex, excellent corn land, for 
one shilling per acre. A peer, who owns an 
extensive acreage of land in Kent and Sussex, has 
had the whole of his farms from Romney Marsh 
to East Sussex, thrown on his hands, the tenants 
all giving up possession on account of hard times. 
In another case the landlord’s agent had received 
nine notices from tenants since summer. <A hop- 
grower near Gondhurst, sold all his hops at an 


average price of 12s. per ewt., and another grower 
could get only. 10s. for his crop. These hops, the 
growers stated, had cost them fully £2 per cwt. 
to produce. 


Tur Howe Pattern and Manufacturing Co. of 
Detroit, have something further to say in this is- 
sue in regard to the vexatious ruling of the Post- 
office Department as to sample packages. Without 
doubt the law under which this ruling was made 
will be modified or abolished during the coming 
session of Congress; and in the meanwhile, as 
well as after, the Howe Company can satisfy the 
requirements of millers and others. 


Mzssrs Tnornspurcn & Guussnur of this city 
are pushing the sale of the Adams Car Puller, a 
handy device that is of importance to our read- 
ers as the economical handling of cars is a ques- 
tion that interests all shippers and receivers of 
freight in carload lots. Testimonial letters show 
that the Adams Car Puller is making a good rec- 
ord for itself. Messrs. Thornburgh & Glessner 
have issued a small catalogue descriptive of this 
device which they will send to applicants. 


CompLaint is made that Erie Canal boats, 
recently unloading, have been short in their car- 
goes from ten to over one hundred bushels. The 
“J. S. Homer” -was short 104 bushels of corn, 
which amount, the captain says, he can trace to 
the Terminal Wlevator at Buffalo, where he loaded. 
The “Exit” was short sixty-one bushels of barley, 
and its consort was short 106 bushels of corn, 
It is about time these leakages were traced to 
their source and stopped. 


Tue great Opera House at Vienna had to be 
closed recently because of a breakdown in tho 
electric light apparatus, caused by the cracking 
of the plates in the boilers, which were of Aus- 
trian manufacture. A complete new plant of 
boilers, amounting to 750-horse power, has been 
ordered of the Glasgow house of the Babcock & 
Wilcox Oo., New York, and it is expected that 
they will be ready for service in two weeks from 
the date of the order, which, if accomplished, will 
be remarkably quick work. 


Tur Attorney-General of Illinois, on complaint 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, commenced pro- 
ceedings against the Michigan Central Road for 
its failure to comply with the statute providing 
for the use of hopper-scales in weighing grain, 
It now appears that the complaint was made 
without a thorough knowledge of the facts, as 
the railroad has begun the construction and erec- 
tion of the scales. The Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Grand Trunk railways are also perfecting 
arrangements for building the scales at points 
along their lines. 


Tue appealed case of James B. White against 
George M,. Barber has been decided adversely by 
the United States Supreme Court. James B. 
White was a merchant of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
in 1882 did business with Barber, who was a 
Chicago commission merchant. Barber had some 
money belonging to White and proposed to use 
it to pay losses in wheat deals made by White 
through him. White thereupon sued for his 
money, claiming that the deals were gambling 
transactions. White was beaten in the trial be- 
fore Judge Blodgett, and the Supreme Court 
affirms the decision. 


Tue deficiency in the corn crop of 1887 is esti- 
mated by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture at 212,000,000 bushels. Bradstreet’s 
says the average corn crop of the United States 
for ten years, from 1876 to 1885, was 1,558,920,- 
545 bushels, against an average annual export for 
the same period of 68,693,286 bushels, the crop 
of 1887 being 105,920,545 bushels less than the 
average crop for ten yeaas. The deficit will be 
felt the more as potatoes, barley and apples all 
come short of the usual yield, the potato crop es- 
pecially being the smallest ever reported in this 
country. The deficiency in the corn crop in 
foreign countries is also notable, Austria-Hun- 
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gary, Roumania and part of Russia all falling 
short of the usualamount. The crop of the Ar- 
gentine Republic is, however, said to be large. 
The failure of the corn crop will probably indi- 
rectly affect the prices of pork, lard and beef in 
both Europe and America. 


Tur Bismarck, Dak., Tribune is endeavoring to 
prove to the farmers of the Northwest that it 
will be much wiser and more profitable if they 
can manage to retain their crops of wheat in their 
own hands so as to be able to sell when prices 
suit them, instead of rushing off their wheat as 
soon as harvest is over, thus enabling the ele- 
vator men to reap the profits. | For this purpose 
the erection of private elevators is recommended, 
saving the usual charges and keeping the wheat 
in their own part of the country. The establish- 
ment of flour mills throughout the wheat-growing 
section is also advised so the wheat can be ground 
at home, and the money paid to Minneapolis 
millers for flour also be kept at home. 


Pror, A. T. Hapiery of Boston, who has paid 
much attention to railroad matters, in a recent 
address before the Massachusetts Reform Club, 
said that the short haul clause has been less 
prominently noticed than expected, while the 
clause affirming common law principles against 
discrimination has become daily of more account. 
When the railroads undertook to favor certain 
localities or individuals, they did it not by differ- 
ences of tariff rates, but by special rates to indi- 
viduals, which was a violation not of the short 
haul principle, but the general rule against dis- 
criminations. The Commissioners also have said 
in effect that the railroads should not make lower 
rates for large shippers than for small ones. Prof. 
Hadley thinks the difficulties of the Commission, 
however, have only just begun, as it has only 
commenced to deal with specific rates. Senator 
Cullom, the father of the Jaw, seems well satisfied 
with its workings so far, and thinks its faults, if 
any there be, will be remedied by time and ex- 
perience. 


Tue Pioneer Press of St. Paul resents the 
statement made by some of the newspapers, that 
the state grade inspection at Minneapolis is inefli- 
cient, and gives a few figures in refutation of the 
charge. In the month of November, 15,041 cars 
were inspected by six inspectors, being an average 
of 2,500 for each inspector, or nearly 100 cars per 
day. Out of this number but 480 re-inspections, 
or a little over 3 per cent., were ordered by parties 
who were dissatisfied with the grading of their 
wheat by the deputy inspectors, and of this num- 
ber 340 were changed, being a little over 2 per 
cent. of the whole. The Press says that in the 
performance of their duty the inspectors are 
placed between two fires, the commission men on 
one side who want their wheat graded high, and 
the millers and other purchasers who want it 
graded low; so that if there is any show to have 
the grade changed one way or the other, it is taken 
advantage of. Under the circumstances, it 
appears that the results of the inspection are sur- 
prisingly accurate. 


We regret to chronicle the death on Nov. 19, 
1887, of Mr. William McDonald, the able editor 
of the North British Agriculturist. Mr. McDon- 
ald was born in Glenrinnes Banffshire, Scotland, 
in 1845, and, until twenty-one years of age, 
assisted his father in farming, entering into the 
work with enthusiasm. In his twenty-second 
year he began work on the Elgin Courant, 
under his uncle, Lord Provost Black, where he 
remained for over three years. He then became 
connected with the Scotsman for four years, 
giving up the position to assume the editorship 
of the North British Agriculturist, and dying on 
the fourteenth anniversary of his appointment to 
the editorial chair. Mr. McDonald identified 
himself with the interests of the farmers in a 
most generous manner, and fearlessly defended 
them on all occasions. He was an excellent 
reporter of live stock exhibitions, being possessed 
of a natural love and taste for all animals belong- 
ing to the farm. Outside of his editorial work, 


}against 8,201,029 bushels for 1886. 


he contributed much to literature bearing upon 
agricultural subjects. Personally, he was a great 
favorite, a warm and steadfast friend and genial 
companion. He leaves a wife and five sons, to 
whom the sympathy of a large circle of friends is 
warmly extended. 


Anotuer well-known English editor has re- 
cently died. Mr. John Algernon Clarke, who had 
been editor of Bells Weekly Messenger since. 
1882, was stricken with apoplexy Monday, Nov. 
14, and died the following Thursday, aged fifty- 
nine years. He was the founder of the Chamber 
of Agriculture Journal, and was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Mark Lane Hupress, the Agricult- 
ural Gazette and other journals of agriculture. 
Since 1857, he has acted as agricultural reporter 
for the Times, his annual reports of the great 
country exhibitions being fine examples of that 
kind of writing. He was in many respects a 
genius outside of his proper professional life and 
work as an agriculturist, and was particularly 
interested in the subject of steam improvements 
and inventions. His loss will be deeply felt. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued Dec. 9 for the month of November, 
shows a decrease in corn, oats, barley and wheat 
as compared with the same month in the previous 
year. ‘The total value of the breadstuffs exported 
during November, 1887, was $9,503,703 against 
$12,598,841 for November, 1806. The value of 
the exports for the eleven months ending Nov. 
30, 1887, was $148,019,641, against $135,077,674 
for the same period ending Nov. 30, 1886. 

The exports of corn for the month ended Novy. 
30, 1887, was 2,640,648 bushels, against 3,013,859 
bushels for the same time last year. There were 
25,294 bushels of oats reported during November, 
1887, against 27,787 bushels in November, 1886. 
The amount of wheat exported during the months 
named was 3,786,424 bushels for November, 1887, 
Rye stands 
at 11,912 bushels for November, 1887, against 
3,000 bushels for November, 1886. 


CHICAGO’S INTEREST IN THE PRO- 
POSED SHIP CANAL, 


Two mistaken notions have gone abroad in reference to 
the proposed ship-channel connection between Lake Mich- 
igan and the Mississippi River; first, that Chicago, for its 
own benefit wants the National Government to dig an ex- 
pensive canal as an outlet of Lake Michigan for local 
drainage purposes; and second, that there is a very gen- 
eral feeling of opposition to the scheme among the cit- 
izens along the line of the proposed improvement in the 
Desplaines and Illinois River valleys. Neither of these 
notions is correct. 

1, Chicago needs and must have a drain for its sewer- 
age other than the lake, and while its people appreciate 
the importance to the national commerce of the proposed 
channel of unbroken steamer and ship navigation be- 
tween our great lakes, the great river and the great gulf, 
they also recognize the fact that the permanent drainage 
facilities it would establish for their city is to them, 
locally, a consideration of even greater importance, inas- 
much as the future sanitary condition of the entire city is 
involved. Chicago expects to be benefited in health by 
the drainage the ship outlet would give it; as well as com- 
mercially in common with the entire lake region and the 
great Mississippi valley, ard for the sake of these benefits 
it would be willing to pay liberally. It is safe to say that 
Chicago would cheerfully pay its fair and equitable pro- 
portion of the expenses necessary to prosecute and com- 
plete the proposed improvement. There is never any- 
thing mean or small about Chicago when a question of a 
great public benefit is proposed. If the prospective ben- 
efit is for itself alone, it goes right on with the work, 
asking no help from the state or the national treasury; and 
if it is to receive greater benefits than others from a pro- 
posed public work, it is ready to pay as much more than 
others as its share of advantages shall be greater than that 
of others. Rather than not secure the proposed naviga- 
ble connection between Lake Michigan and the Missis- 
sippi, we doubt not that Chicago wonld be willing to pay 
at least one-half of the entire expense. Chicago wants 
this navigable connection made, for the sake both of the 
vast commercial importance of such a ship-channel to the 
country at large and the drainage facilities it would es- 
tablish for the city for all time—and it is willing to be 
assessed its fair and full proportion of the cost. 

2. It is nottrue that the inhabitants generally of the 
region between Chicago and La Salle or Agee the Illinois 
River are “‘up in arms” against the proposed improve- 
ment. They would, no doubt, and with good reason, 
oppose the creation at their a doors of a sluggish, stag- 
nant waterway befouled by Chicago’s filthy sewerage, but 


instead of opposing, they would be in favor of such a 
channel, if by the rapid movement of its water it should, 


by its own action purify itself of all sewage filth, as © 
The people of the Desplaines and Illinois » 


it should. 
valleys are, almost w,thout exception, favorably disposed 
toa deep, wide ship canal, having a constant, fast-moving 
current throughout its entire length to the Illinois River 
and thence to the Mississippi—and this is the kind of 
canal that it is proposed to construct. 
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Storage—Insurance—Custom—Liability for 
Premium. 


The defendant stored certain goods in plaintiffs’ ware- 
house. The defense is that the place where the plaintiffs 
stored the goods is a flber warehouse—that is, a place 
where fibrous goods are stored—and that, as a conse- 
quence, defendant was put to an extra expense of $149.49 
for extra premiums of insurance, and this sum he seeks to 
deduct. from plaintiffs’ claim for storage, labor, etc. 
There is no imputation of fraud or misrepresentation on 
the part of the plaintiffs, and no contract proved whereby” 
they agreed to pay the extra premiums.” The defense 
bases his claim on an alleged usage of the trade by which 
warehousemen, who put sugar alongside of fibrous goods, 
allow from their bill for storage the charge for extra 
insurance. Held, the contract being plain and unambigu- 
ous, and it not being shown that plaintiffs were aware of 
the alleged usage, the demand of defendant should not be 
allowed. 

Woodruff et al. vs. Acosta(N. Y. City Ct.), 6 Court Jour- 
nal (Nov. 15, 1887), p. 257. 


The United States wheat crop of 1886 was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at 457,218,000 bushels. 
Later investigations showed that the crop was really about 
477,218,000 bushels. The exports in 1886 from July 1 to 
December 1 were equal in wheat and flour to 66,000,000 
bushels. The consumption for all purposes in the season 
of 1886-87 was placed at about 335,000,000 bushels, so 
that the quantity available for export on December 1, 
1886, was about 76.513,018, which is slightly in excess of 
the quantity available for export at this time. 


The area of rye in France for the crop of 1887 is 
officially reported at 4,096,913 acres, producing 65,824,- 
572 bushels of rye, being 5,676,000 bushels more than in 
1886, besides the area of meteil (a mixture of rye and 
wheat) is 1,335,678 acres, producing 15,085,227 bushels. 
The crop of maize, or Indian corn, is placed at 42,570,000 
bushels. The yield of wheat in the Southern part of the 
country is only about one-third that in the Northern and 
in Oise and Seine. In the region of Savoy, and in the 
Southwest in the region of Pyrenees, the production is 
from 11 to 151¢ busbels per acre, while in the North it is 
from 22 to 30 bushels per acre, and variable, from ex- 
ceptionally large, medium and small yields, making it 
difficult to make a correct aggregate estimate. 


A Chicago local paper says. ‘‘General speculation on 
the Board of Trade has not run so high in four years as 
during the past week. Commission houses have been 
busy, and no complaints are heard about the commission 
rule, and none are liable to be heard so long as traders can 
make money. The big houses have done an enormous 
local and outside business. Schwartz, Dupee & Oo., I 
am told, traded in 7,500,000 bushels of grain Friday. 
Jones, McCormick & Kennett’s sales also reach about the 
same figures. The latter house sold 5,000,000 bushels of 
corn the first two days of the week, and thought they 
were getting a big profit; but the market advanced 4 
cents after they finished selling. The country have made 
the most money, and should they clean up to-day many 
could show 10 cents a bushel profit on corn, 5to 8 cents 
on wheat, and $2 to $2.50 a barrel on pork. Leopold 
Bloom, the gossips say, has $150,000 profit in his corn 
and provision trade. The big professional traders, whose 
operations generally shape the course of values, have no 
more effect now than a fly on a wagon wheel.” 


A prominent Dakota citizen in a recent interview said: 
“The Territorial Legislature at its last session passed a 
very stringent law to be enforced by the commissioners. 
It is a law which works in the interests of the farmers and 
virtually destroys the power of the arrogant monopolists 
which have hitherto controlled the local wheat markets. 
Elevators and warehouses are now required to keep at 
their places of buying samples of allestablished grades for 
the inspection of the farmer. By this rule the farmer 
when he brings his wheat to market, can exact the full 
and just grade for his production, having access to these 
samples, in bargaining with the buyer. tt has materially 
increased the ratio of No. 1 hard produced in all portions 
of the territory, especially in the Red River Valley, at 
the expense of the lower grades. In fact I think the Red. 
River Valley output this year has gone nearly all No. 1 
hard. The yield has been immense, especially in the 
counties north of Trail, tributary to he Grand Forks ‘and 
Grafton, averaging from twenty-six to twenty-eight bush- 
els to the acre. But the prices have been very low this, 
fea He 1 hard bringing only from 54 to 58 cents a, 
bushel, / 
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The decease is announced of W. M. Williams, grain 
dealer, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Northwestern elevator in Walcott, Dak., was 
burned Nov. 21. Loss, $12,000. 


Henry Emmerich, dealer in flour, feed and cutton-seed 
oil at Indianapolis, Ind., has died. 


A. Ballard, a member of the grain firm of A. Ballard & 
Co., Lynn, Mass., has recently died. 


The grain elevator of Strong & Millerat Watson, Minn., 
was destroyed by fire some weeks avo. 


Schaeffer & Mumma, grain dealers, Dayton, Ohio, 
were recently burned out. Loss $2,000. 


The Patterson Produce Co., dealers in grain at Hull, 
Iowa, were burned out some weeks ago. 


The corn mill and gin of Allen Heath, at Monroe, N. 
C., was recently destroyed by fire. Loss $3,000. 


B. F. Ferguson, grain dealer, Rensselaer, Ind., was re- 
cently burned out. Loss $2,000; insurance $1,000. 


The Capital City Elevator, owned by Closser & Co. at 
Indianapolis, Ind., was lately destroyed by fire. Loss 
$16,000. 

The elevator of Clark, Heaton & Co, at Clarks, Neb., 
was destroyed by fire Nov. 238. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. 


The grain elevator owned by the Red River Valley 
Elevator Company at Osnabruck, Dak., burned Dec. 2 
with 8,000 bushels of wheat. 


The elevator of Strong & Miller at Watson, Minn., was 
burned with its contents Nov. 15. It contained 16,000 
bushels of grain. Loss about $10,000. 


Thomas Coatsworth, a prominent business man and 
owner of one of the largest grain elevators in Buffalo, 
N. Y., died Dec. 9, aged sixty-six years. 


The brewery owned by L. P. Paul at Oconto, Wis., 
was recently destroyed by fire that originated from a tar- 
boiler. Loss, $10,000; insurance, $5,000. 


The Farmers’ elevator at Tulare, D. T., with 800 
bushels of wheat, was burned Nov. 17. The grain was 
insured for $300 and the building for $2,000. The total 
loss was $8,000. 


The explosion of a boiler in Abbott’s elevator at Zear- 
ing, Iowa, Dec. 6, instantly killed J. M. Bunker, a 
farmer, who was driving by at the time. His horse also 
had three legs broken. 


Mr. Thomas E. Howard, a prominent merchant and 
grain dealer at Bath Village, Ont., dropped dead on the 
street Dec. 7 from paralysis of the heart. He was a mem- 
ber of the A. O. U. W. 


David Morrell, grain dealer at Winona, Minn., died 
recently, aged sixty-six years. Mr. Morrell had been in 
the grain trade at Winona for twenty years and was a 
well-known business man. 


The grain warehouse of Fielder Bros. at Sherman, Tex., 
collapsed recently, and let the contents, principally corn, 
out on the ground. The building was considerably 
damaged, but the grain was but little injured. 


The elevator at Rosemount, Minn., belonging to Wm. 
Thompson, and operated. by Adam Reiger, was destroved 
by fire Nov. 12. Loss $7,000; insurance $3,500. The 
feed mili of G. F. Bowers was also consumed. 


Harold Holderness, who for some time has been con- 
nected with the firm of Robert Sheehy & Co., grain 
brokers, San Francisco, Cal., died recently at New Or- 
leans, La. He was formerly a resident of Oakland, Cal. 


Wm. Gillesby, who for forty years was in the grain 
business at Hamilton, Ont., died Dec. 10, of pneumonia, 
Mr. Gillesby retired from active business not long ago, 
and was succeeded by Gillesby & Barnes, his son, W. F. 
Gillesby, continuing the old name. 


? 


The warehouse and flour and feed store of O. A. Ains- 
worth & Co., at Ypsilanti, Mich., was burglarized and 
then fired on the night of Dec. 4. Loss, $10,000, with a 
small insurance. About fifty people are thrown out of 
employment by the dastardly deed. 


Mr. Stephen Clary, an old citizen of Chicago, and for- 
merly an active business man, being at one time Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, died Dec. 6, aged 73 years. 
Mr. Clary came to Chicago in 1853, and from 1871 to 
1873 was State Register of Grain at this place. 


A curious accident occurred Nov. 18 at Toledo, O., 
whereby a man named Orrin McDougal, lost his life. 
Corn was being drawn from one of the bins of the Small 
street elevator, and while waiting for it to run out 

ugal and another man went into the bin to escape 
the cold wind. While there, sitting upon the corn which 
was slowly running out, his feet were gradually drawn 
into the grain, which at no place was above a man’s chest 


in height. In trying to extricate himself from the corn, 
he burst a blood vessel as he immediately threw back his 
head and expired without a struggle, the blood flowing 
from his ear. 


The grain storehouse at Omemee, Ont., known as 
Laidley’s, and occupied by Touchburn & Preston of 
Bethany, was recently burnt to the gr. und, together with 
a number of cars loaded with barley. Loss about $10,000. 
This is the second time it has been burned within a year, 
and was, doubtless, the work of incendiaries. 


John Leaser of Armington, Ill., came near meeting 
with a serious accident on Dec. 83. While on top of the 
elevator trying to break the ice in a barrel of water, the 
barrel was upset and rolled off, and came near taking him 
with it. It would have been a fall of sixty feet, but by 
accident he secured a hold and was saved the fall. 


The Burkhart Elevator at Deer Park, Wis., was dis- 
covered to be on fire the night of Nov. 12, by the engineer 
of a passing train. He roused the inhabitants of the 
town, but they made no effort to put out the fire. The 
elevator was filled with wheat, and was totally destroyed. 
The fire evidently was the work of an incendiary. 


John Field died at his residence in Chicago, Dec. 5, aged 
seventy-one years. Mr. Field wasa member of the Board 
of Trade for twenty years. 
member of the firm of Gilbert, Field & Co., and later of 
the firm of Field, Dunsmore & Co. About a year and a 
half ago he met with an accidental injury, and since that 
time has not been in active business. 


W. W. Cameron’s elevator ut Mason City, Iowa, the 
largest and best equipped elevator in the northern portion 
‘of the state, was totally destroyed by fire Nov. 29. It 
was built in 1882, had a nominal capacity of 25,000 
bushels, and was operated by a 20-horse power steam 
engine. The fire issupposed to have been caused by the 
heating of a journal of the corn-sheller, thus communicat- 
ing to the woodwork of the machine and setting it afire. 
The fire spread with great rapidity, and soon all the con- 
tiguous buildings, warehouse, engine room and office 
were in flames. Twenty-three thousand bushels of grain 
were consumed. The entire loss will amount to $15,000, 
on which there is an insurance of only $4,000. 


Almon B. Ives died at his home in Bloomington, Il., Dec. 
10, after an illness of ten years from a complication of dis- 
eases. He was seventy-two years old, and a native of Chau- 
tauqua county, New York. He was for many years one 
of the most prominent men in business, politics and pub- 
lic enterprises in the county. He came to Illinois and 
settled in Kendall county in 1833. He lived a number of 
years in Chicago, in the forties, and read law and _prac- 
ticed there, and later in Bloomington and Central Illinois. 
In 1853 he removed to Bloomington, remaining there un- 
til his death. Of late years he had been interested in the 
grain and milling business at points in and about McLean 
county. He was a member of the Calumet Club and the 
Old Settlers’ Association of Chicago. 


A fatal accident occurred on the morning of Dec. 8 at 
D. R. Putnam’s elevator at Minneapolis, Minn. A youn 
man named William Lawler, 22 years of age, who had 
been employed at the elevator for a short time, attempted 
to walk from one bin to another, about fourteen feet 
apart, across a heavy plank. When he had reached the 
center of the plank it broke in two, precipitating Mr. 
Lawler to the bottom of the bins, a distance of about 
sixty feet. His companions hurried to his assistance as 
soon as possible, but he was. dead before they reached 
him. The deceased was a cousin of Manager Doyle of 
the Putnam Elevator, and bad been employed tempora- 
rily about four weeks ago, as he was soon to assume a bet- 
ter position on the Soo Road. He was a nephew of John 
Lawler of Prairie du Chien, for many years prominently 
identified with the Milwaukee & St. Paul Road. His 
parents reside at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A BUSTED BUCKET SHOP. 


Hodgen & Miller, who were said to be the largest 
bucket shop concern in the world, and whose headquarters 
were at Louisville, Ky., failed Dec. 5. They had been 
established for five years, and did an immense bnsiness, 
having branches at Cincinnati, Washington Court-House, 
Sabina, Hamilton, Franklin, O., Maysville. Ky., and 
Richmond, Ind. The firm was composed of T. J. Hogden 
and Isaac O. Miller, and the original capital of the con- 
cern was $200,000. The company has been losing heavily 
for some time, owing to advances in grain and provisions, 
and on some days the amount paid out in excess of the 
receipts reached as high as $6,000. The losses since the 
first of the year aggregated over $150,000. The liabilities 
of the compaay are estimated at $90,000, and the assets 
consisting of personal property and real estate of Messrs. 
Miller & Hodgen, will probably amount to $40,000. 


John Cudahy is not with the Ream and Jones crowd in 
their present bull campaign. ‘‘Jack” says he can see 
nothing to bull stuff on but sentiment. He is in the mar- 
ket 10 a moderate extent as a scalper, but does not care to 
play bis usual line. 


The Agricultural Council of Berlin has provisionally 
voted to fix the duties on rye and wheat at 6 marks, oats 
and barley at 3 marks, buckwheat and pulse at 2 marks, 
and other kinds of grain at 2 marks. The Prussian 
Minister of Agriculture, and other government officials, 
were present during the discussion on the vote, but took 
no part init. A definite vote is yet to be taken. 


For several years he was aj 


'THE “TRUE CAUSE FOR THE DE- 
CLINE IN PRICES FOR WHEAT 
AND A REMEDY.” 


Under the above title, Mr. Ivan C. Michels, in a recent 
article, gives his views on the decline in prices of Ameri- 
can wheat. After stating that the production of wheat 
in Europe has declined from 1,287,352,264 bushels in 1882 
to 1,217,809,309 bushels in 1885, and tbat the crop of 1886 
was 87,158,090 bushels below the average, and that the 
production of wheat in India has actually declined sinc 
1884, he says: 

“During 1885-’86 our export price of American wheat 
averaged, according to official returns, 87 cents per 
bushel. The average freight paid to steamers during the 
same period was 4 1-6 pence, or 844 cents from the United 
States to Great Britain. Adding to it5 per cent. for in- 
surance, interest, etc , we find that the actual cost for 
wheat in England during 1886 averaged as follows: 

Cts.per bush. 
7 


Export price from the United States................... 8 

Freight by steamer to Great Britain.................... 081g 

Insurance, imterest, efe:, D per CONGs. 2. ~. acaviss sac pecs 0436 
Total first cost American wheat................... $1.00 


while the average price for the fiscal year in London and 
Liverpool was £1, 15s. 7d. per quarter of 493 pounds, 
equal to $1.034 per bushel of 60 pounds. 
Now let us see how the wheat of India fared during 
the same period: 
Cts. per bush. 


Average export price from British India............... .£ a) 

Freight by steamer to Great Britain.................... 144g 

Insurance;interest,, 60.5.9 DEM CeNt. o5i.24 ialesicelsisniemciae 05% 
Total first cost India wheat................-.-200. $1.19 


“The average price of India’s wheat in London during 
1885-86 was £1, 9s. 10d. per quarter of 493 pounds avoir- 
dupois, equal to 881g cents per bushel. As the English- 
men are not generally philanthropists, and merchants are 
not in the habit of selling such an important article as 
wheat at a loss of 301g cents per bushel, the cause for 
such diversity in cost and returns must be looked for in 
the exchanges of Great Britain on India, or what is known 
to commerce, the Council Bills issued by the Bank of 
England on the treasury of India, which for the fiscal 
year 1885-’86 were just 334 per cent. in favor of Great 
Britain. In 1873, when actually no gold or silver coins 
were in general circulation in the United States, advantage 
was taken by the enemies of this country, and in favor of 
Great Britain, the coinage act was passed which abolished 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and made gold 
the standard unit of the United States. After stating 
that the Act of February 28, 1878, provides that ‘all the 
silver bullion’ for the coinage of silver money shall be 
purchased at the market value, and while strict laws 
compel the Bank of England to purchase all gold offered 
at a fixed rate, say £3, 17s. 9d. per ounce standard, the 
fact is proved that the Indian rupee has not varied in its 
purchasing power in India. Sir Robert N. Fowler, M. 
P , the London banker and ex-Lord-Mayor, says that the 
effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the 
ruin of the wheat and cotton industries of America, and 
be the development of India as the chief wheat and cot- 
ton exporter of the world. It is just this difference in 
the price of silver bullion which ruins the American 
farmer. The product of wheat for 1886 is 457,218,000 
bushels, having a farm value of $314,226,020. The 
average value is 68.7 cents per bushel. This is 35 per 
cent. reduction from the average value between 1870 and 
1880. ‘ As the average value of 1870-80 was $1.06.3, the 
loss to our farmers on this last year’s crop was therefore 
$171,796,714. The production of silver in this country 
during 1886, in coinage value, was $49,695,390. It sold, 
owing to statute laws, at $38,992,192, leaving the miners 
a loss of $10,703,737. 

“Comparing this loss of $10,000,000 to the silver miners 
with that of the farmers of $171,000,000, it sinks into in- 
significance and disproves the assertions of the enemies of 
this country—that the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver benefits only the silver men. It will take over 
seventeen years to inflict upon the silver miners the losses 
the wheat farmers have been subjected toin one single 
year—that of 1886. With the free and unlimited coin- 
age the price of silver will be stable again, and England 
will have to pay for all the silver she must have for India 
$1.2914 per ounce fine. Exchange on India will advance 
her Council Bills to two shillings from the present rate of 
1s. 6d. per rupee, and India’s wheat could not be laid 
down in Great Britain for less than $1.20 per bushel, and 
as Indian wheat is inferior in quality, American wheat 
would again sellin England at from $1.25 to $1.30 per 
bushel, and our farmers will receive just 33 per cent. 
more for all the wheat they could raise.” 


AN UNRELIABLE VESSEL. 


Mrs. DeBaggs—‘“‘John is overrun with business cares 
just now. By the way, is Mr. DeKaggs in business?’ 

Mrs. DeKaggs—‘‘Why, yes, deeply. He told me yester- 
day he bought 1,000 bales of cotton, 1,000 barrels of oil, 
and I don’t know how many bushels of wheat.” 

“He must be doing a large business. Where is his 
store?” 

“He has no store. He says he has the goods on a ‘mar- 
gin’—some sort of a vessel, I presume.” 

‘Dear me, I’m so glad.— Philadelphia Call. 


The inspection of flaxseed at Chicago during Novem- 
ber was 1,657 cars, against 1,911 cars for the same time 
ast year. 


Herr Bebel, in the German reichstag, described the 
corn tax as a blood tax on workingmen. 


A bill has been brought before the Spanish government 
providing for an increase of 25 per cent. in duties on all 
foreign cereals, flour, rice and cattle. 

Imports into Germany from Jan. 1 to Sept, 30 were 
9,679,950 bushels wheat, 15,181,306 bushels rye, 5,788,883 
bushels oats, against 7,819,426 bushels wheat, 14,818,506 
bushels rye and 3,712,324 bushels oats the same time last 
year. 

The average wheat crop of Holland is about 5,594,328 
bushels; for the present year it is rather above the aver- 
age. The net imports of foreign wheat are estimated at 
7,000,000 bushels average, and the average imports are in- 
creasing. 

Almost all the German Chambers of Commerce, as 


avail. The loss column was several feet longer than the 
profit side, and no clue to the leakage. Finally a _well- 
known speculator on the Board, whom we will call ‘“‘Tom” 
for short, was denied the privilege of dealing. He was 
suspected of being at the botton of the operations which 
were eating into the capital of the bucket shops, and later 
developments demonstrated that this was the first move 
the new manager had made in the right direction. But 
it did not stop the leak, and finally, after four months’ 
almost steady losses, the bucket shop patterned after our 
favorite Arab—folded its bucket and silently stole away, 
leaving in Topeka $6,000 of its hard cash 

Probably one of the most ingenious and original 
schemes in the catalogue was hatched by the successful 
Topeka syndicate for circumventing, outwitting and de- 
feating the bucket shops. “Tom was the genius who 
evolved this money-making idea, and it worked likea 
charm. There was a convenient room just opposite the 
bucket shop, which the plotters secured by the payment 
of a good round sum, and made the base for their opera- 
tions. In this room was placed a telephone, a table anda 
single chair. Arrangements were perfected for prompt 
telephonic communications with Kansas City, direct from 
the ‘‘ticker,” the telephone girls and boys were ‘ tipped,” 
so to speak, and the ‘‘Topeka Grain Dealers’ Syndicate, 
Limited,” was ready for business. ‘“Tom” was the buyer, 
while another well-known gentleman, whom we shall 
designate as ‘‘George,” occupied the responsible post at 


also the Frankfort municipal council, have passed reso- 
lutions against the grain duty bill, and the reichstag com- 
mittee having it in charge has decided to advise the ulti- 
mate rejection of the measure. 


the telephone in the room across the street, which was 
thereafter designated as the ‘‘sweat box.” 

The blinds at the front windows were in eight sections. 
When an article, say wheat or corn, would go off an 


According to receat reports there is less land put in 
grain this year in Great Britain by 143.000 acres than in 
1886. The area of wheat has increased by 30,000 acres 
during the past year, and that of barley has decreased by 
178,000 acres. Hops have decreased 6,400 acres, owiag | 
to the low prices due to foreign competition. Flax has 
increased 3,000 acres. There is now less atable land in 
cultivation in England and Wales by 25,000 acres than in 
i881. 


It is only recently that reports of the wheat crop of 
Belgium have been made. In 1882 the wheat acreage 
was 895,700 acres, the average yield was 27.9 bushels per 
acre, aod the aggregate yield was 24,900,003 bushels. The 
wheat crop of 1885 aggregated 19,573,926 bushels. For 
1886 an average of the crops previously reported is es- 
timated. Belgium's exports of wheat and wheat flour are | 
about 29.7 per cent. of her gross receipts. The average } 
net imports for eleven years from 1876 to 1886 have been 
15,954,873 bushels of wheat. Belgium and France are 
the heaviest bread consumers per capita in Europe, the 
former being the larger. 


BEATING A BUCKET SHOP. 


Topeka Commonwealth: There are very few instances 
on record where a bucket shop has been successfully cir- 
cumvented and beaten by the dealers, whom the “‘mana- 
gers” of the bucket shops regard as legitimate game and 
expect to lose regularly. Thatis what they run for—to 
rake in the shekels of the producer, and not to permit the 
producer to rakein theirs. There area few cases, how- 
ever, which can be cited, in which the squeezers were 
squeezed. A notable one was at Cincinnati, where some 
shrewd individual who owned a copper-roofed house run 
wires into a room on the top story, employed a telegraph 
operator, and raked in the golden harvest fora brief 
period. But this act on his part was criminal. He was 
stealing from the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and for this offense was arrested, tried, found guilty and 
sent to the pen*tentiary. Another incident is that of the 
misfortune of Bryant & Co. at Kansas City, who were 
“worked” for $3,000. The outsiders made their venture 
and winning on Lackawanna stocks, and the way they did 
i. was to arrange with the Pacific Mutual Telegraph 
Company to deliver New York me:sages promptly to a 
man who was stationed in a building just opposite Bryant 
& Co.’s bucket shop. The telegraph company carried out 
its contract to the letter, and the precious messages were | 
promptly delivered to the one of the conspirators located 
across the street, who conveyed to his pals doing the trad- 
ing the information as to a rise or decline in the market, | 
by the use of a shingle ata convenient window. When 
quotations went up the shingle went up, and when they 
went down the shingle went down. In the words of the 
Irish bard: 

““Whin they were up they were up, 
And whin they were down they were down; 
But whin they were half way up the hill 
They were nayther up nor down.” 

Bryant & Co. were soon in possession of the scheme by 
which they were being worked however, and soit ended. 

It is also whispered quietly that when Bryant & Co. 


were running in Topeka a scheme was put on foot similar | 


to the one by which another bucket shop was mulcted 


later on, but that the shrewd representatives of Bryant & | 


Co. nipped it in the bud by making a ruling that no deals 
went which were made later than ten minutes prior to 
the receipt of quotations by telegraph 


eighth one section of the blind would be dropped; if a 
quarter, two sections, and for one half cent one-half of 
tne blind would be opened. Ifthe market was attending 
upward a slip of white paper pasted up and down so des- 
ignated; if tending downward another slip was pasted 


| crosswise beneath it, so that the signals were as plain as 


print. While ‘‘George” worked the signals ‘‘Tom” 
worked the board, and after ‘‘business” hours they met, 
smoked 25-cent cigars, and invested their surplus in dia 
monds; that is, ‘‘George” did, but ‘“Tom” is too old to be 
caught with such chaff. And so it continued for four 
long months. ‘‘George,” scantily clad, perspired in the 
““sweat-box,” while the bucket-shop ‘‘manager”’ came very 
near copying after the hippopotamus, he metaphorically 
sweat blood and perspired in the bucket shop far more 


| than ‘‘George” did in the ‘‘sweat-box,” while ‘“‘Tom” 


sweat not at all, but was ever as cool as an iceberg and as 
faultless in attire as a fashion-plate. The principals of 
the bucket-shop firm were wild and knew not which way 
to turn. Managers were chauged a dozen times and no 
relief, and finally, in despair, a special agent and skilled 
detective were sent to Topeka to ferret out the scheme by 
which they were losing so much money. They knew 
they were getting the worst of it, but they couldn’t ascer- 
tain in what way, and never did, and finally, in despair, 
pulled up stakes and departed ‘‘Tom” was suspected 
all along, and, for a time, was debarred from trading on 
the Board. That didn’t worry ‘“Tom” much. He mere- 
ly exchanged places with ‘‘George’—went into the 
“‘sweat-box” while ‘“‘George” went on the Board and 
watched the signals from across the way as ‘“‘Tom” had 
done before him. 

The bucket-shop men suspected the telephone scheme 
and investigated it—but the ‘‘syndicate” was too wary for 
that—they had it so fixed that when the bucket-shop men 
sought communication with Kansas City the wire was 
“busy,” in fact it was always busy save when the mystic 
word was given from the ‘‘sweat-box.” So the bucket- 
shop crowd came to the conclusion that the telephone 
couldn't beat the telegraph, and gave up thatclue. It 
cost the ‘‘syndicate” not less thon $10 per day outside of 
regular expenses, but they scooped in over $6,000 clear 
profit anyway. 

There are many little details—the working of the 
Board by messengers who conveyed slips to wily ‘“Tom,” 
sc nes in the ‘‘sweat-box,” and the efforts of the bucket- 
shop crowd to fathom the source of the leak—which 
space forbids giving here. The narration is true to the 
letter, and accounts for the lack of bucket shops in To- 
peka. 

The ‘‘syndicate’’ justify their action in that they caught 
the bucket-shop crowd trying to ‘‘squeeze” them, and 
concluded to return the squeeze, with compound interest, 
and with like methods. One day ‘‘George” ascertained 
that the bucket shop had a wire-worker in the city, man- 
ipulating the dispatches at the Western Union office. 
“Tom” was given a description of the fellow, shadowed 
him into the telegraph office and there, from a convenient 
perch in an adjoining reai estate office, saw the wire- 
worker take dispatches unfavorable to the bucket shop 
and hold them until a favorable message was received, 
and thea send the two in together, by messenger, thus 
fleecing the home crowd without giving them a ghost ofa 
show for their ‘“‘white alley.” The invincible ‘“Tom” 
| concluded to show them a trick worth two of that, and 
with the efficient aid of ‘‘George” the above narrative 
| shows how well he succeeded. ‘*Tom” now rises in the 
| morning from between soft and elegant blankets pur- 
chased with the bucket-shop firm’s former money; break- 


After the failure of Bryant in the pork and lard | 


squeeze another firm opened a bucket shop in Topeka. 


The “‘manager” sent out to take care of the business here | 


found Topeka a non-produ:tive field. He had to report 
repeated losses to his employers, and they finally sup- 
planted him and sent out a keener and, as they believed, 
a better man. He, too, was used to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for Topeka speculators, and was eventu- 
ally called in and one of the oldest and smoothest bucket- 
shop “managers” in the country sent here. All to no 


fasts, dines and sups on the delicacies of the market in 
| like manner, smokes 25-cent cigars purchased with 
| “‘sweat-box” earnings, and toasts his shins before a gold- 
| mounted grate earned by observing how many sections of 
| that window blind were down ata time, while the bucket- 
| shop man sleeps on a straw tick in a Kansas City soup 
| house and eats red_ herring and hard tack. ‘‘George” 
wears diamonds. He always did like em, and is thank- 
ful to the bucket-shop man for permitting him to gratify 
| his liking in that direction. 


Dakota—and totals for the thirteen states, in bushels: 
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THE CORN CROP. 


With a view of giving such light on the corn question 
as can be drawn from comparisons in yearly production 
in recent years, we have made a compilation from the 
statements of the Department of Agriculture, showls 
the production of corn in the seven “‘surplus” states, 
additionally the crops of six other hog raising states, and 
totals for these and other divisions and of the aggregate 
crop, for 1880 to 1887 inclusive. The Department’s state- 
ments for this season’s crop have not intimated as yet the 


‘production by states, so we have made such approxima- 


tions as we can, on the data available, as to area, yield, 
ete® G- 
These totals show the following comparisons of reported . 
production of corn, for the years mentioned, for the seven 
“surplus” states: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska—and for the six additional states: 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, _ 


ce) 


Seven States. Six States. Thirt’n States 
TUT oe yay aces 046,004,400 235,571,200 1,281,575,600 
ABS Ria, etek 737,759,000 162'216,000 —_-’899°975,000 
IRBANE pope ates 505, 237'250/300 1,192846,100 
1S 978,330,300 20774921255 1,185,822/555 
ri ee ee as 1,175,744,000  227'405/000 _1'403°149'000 
1BGad As Gates "240" 2637382000 17503/412/000 
1 Fee. api oy pour a 1,000,214,000 253,910,000 1,254, 124,000 
16978 ae 783,000,000 220,000,000 1003,006,000 


Continuing the comparisons for other divisions of the 
country, the yearly production in twelve Southern states, 
the remaining proportions of the country and the total 


crops are shown as follows: ve 
Southern — Other States 
States. and Ter. Total crop. 
IRAQ eco cee cae 318,315,800 117,543,100 ‘1,717, 600 
18Bis seer ec ae 217,152,000 77,789,000 + —-1,194, 916,000 
188025. 334,433,700 89,745,300 1,617,025,100 
1BSR sie ees Se tes 283,408, 81,835,540 — 1,151,066,895 
ARSE sahara See 295,667,000 96,712,432 1, 795,528,432 
1BBS Sees een 333,572,000 97,192,000 —_1, 936,176,000 
1886 3%. fekae ee 319,746,000 91,571,000 —1,665,441,000 
Ibo sy arr eRe RTI 350,000,000 100,000,000 —-1,453,000,000 


Compared with the short crop in 1881, the seven states 
this season show a gain of 46,000,000 bushels, or 644 per 
cent. ; the thirteen states a gain of 103,000,000 bushels, or 
1114 per cent ; twelve Southern states a gain of 133,000,- 
00U bushels, or 61144 per cent.; New England, Middle and 
Pacific states and territories a gain of 22,000,000 bushels, 
or 2814 per cent.; the aggregate crop an increase of 258,- 
000,0UU bushels, or 2114 per cent. 

The hay crop of 1887 is reported to average 1 16 tons 
per acre, compared with 119 in 1886—a slight reduction. 
The hay product this season is about 40 per cent. larger 
than in 1880. 3 

An average of the monthly range of prices of corn in 
Chicago in recent years, ending Oct. 31, has been as fol- 
lows, with the lowest and highest points reached during 
each year ending with the same date: 


1886-7, 85-6. ’84-5 783-4. ’82-3. 81-2. °80-1. 

November's... 20:34 3606 «48 O40—iBsC(izwCC GL 
December . 237.255; 3% 38 Bt 8) Sa ere 
SRBURLY os. ses pan 36 38¢ BY A CO Gees, 
February :: 5-)2-2% 35 37 37 53 57 58 37 
BRON aN Fo. oe Ns 37. 137), B9°- 52 2 OR GAee 
April 7323503 Sees 38 37 45 50 53 73 42 
BY cists slareic eee Oe 38 36. 47). 555, <bb aes 
Bs Cpe et sea 30. 3b... 4 bE BS 
Fin tk seen sp eae Siam ees 37 40 47 53 50 73 48 
AUBUBE. (520 - masse oe 40 42 45 53 51 V7 56 
September... -...... =! 42-..39 43 55. 50, 66eeee 
October =; 22--255 41 35 42 50 48 65 68 
Average ........ 38 38 438 48 Se 
Lowest ..s5 sasaue: 33. «884, B4f 441¢ 46 © BBL B59 
Higicsts oe 43 463, 49 87% Tg 81iZ 76 


We have no data for showing the relative supply of 
corn now in the country, including old product, a3 com- 
pared with corresponding time in 1881—but with 258,000- 
000 bushels larger production, and the fair supplies of old 
crop corn on hand in many portions of the West, it is 
reasonable to presume that the aggregate supply is con- 
siderably larger than in 1881. Besides the indicated gain 
in the crop, there were 5,000,000 acres deducted in the 
reckoning from the area planted in corn, a large propor- 
tion of which yielded fodder of more or less value, and 
much of it having partially filled ears. 

Feeding of fodder began early this season, as also of 
corn, to more or less extent in various localities, in the 
shortness of pastures and the hurrying of hogs into early 
market—but this implies that this stock is now out of the 
way, and so far as regards the demand for feeding hogs, 
it is not likeiy to be unusually large during the time from 
now until the next corn planting season. The fact 
remains that present and prospective prices for hogs make 
it profitable to farmers to feed corn to hogs at the present 
advanced value of this grain—and this, with the ‘al 
belief in still higher prices later on, is inducing farrier 
now to hold on to their supplies of corn. 

The number of cattle in the country is now large, not- 
withstanding the enormous marketings during the past 
few months, partly due to shortness of feed in the t 
districts of the West. But the influence of this ves 
upon the corn question will be gauged very much by 
weather conditions during the winter. ; 

The oats crop of 1887 is 185,000,000 bushels larger than 
in 1881, an increase of about 45 percent. It may be noted 
that while corn has been largely advanced in the recent 
past, this grain has shown but little change, its price now 
being about 20@21 cents per bushel below corn, as , 
pared with a difference of 11@12 cents a year ago, and.45 
cents at corresponding time in 1881 ~Cincinnali Price 
Current. ; 
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Alress foment. 


WANT NO TOLLS. 


When the state reduced the toll on wheat and corn 
to only one cent a bushel, the boatmen *were not satisfied 
then; nothing short of free canals would satisfy them. 
Now the elevator owners are overcharging canal grain 
214 cents a bushel. Will the boatmen take the same in- 
terest in wiping out this plain and undisguised filch upon 
caual commerce as they did in freeing the canal of toll? 
We are sure they will.—Canal Advocate. 


THE BUCKET-SHOP RETORT. 


The little boy’s retort, ‘“You’re another!” has been the 
only reply made thus far by the bucket-shop keepers to 
the charges against them It is now said that the bucket- 
shoppers recently indicted propose to make a stubborn 
fight through all the courts. It will be worth going 
miles to see the amazement upon the faces of the dignified 
judges when the bucket-shoppers are asked if they are 
gui.ty or not guilty, and they all respond with one accord, 
“The Boards of Trade and the Stock Exchanges are no 
better than we are.”—Daily Business. 


MINNEAPOLIS AS A WHEAT MARKET, 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis, as shown by the 
books of Secretary Sturtevant of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the eleven months, Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, this year, 
amount to 41,236,440 bushels, exclusive of the receipts at 
the transfer elevator, which are 2,103,833 bushels for the 
same time, making the total for the first eleven months 
43,340,273 bushels. The receipts for December last year 
were 4,545,750 bushels, exclusive of the transfer elevator, 
which were about 200,000 bushels, making the December 
total receipts 4,745,750 bushels. Allowing the same for 
an estimate of the current month, and the receipts of 
wheat in Minneapolis for the year 1887 aggregate 48,- 
086,028 bushels, which is a gain of nearly 10,000,000 
bushels above the receipts for 1386.—Market Record. 


THE ENGLISH IN OUR MARKETS, 


The English have made a mint of money during the 
past two years by selling wheat short in this country and 
gathering in the carrying charges and such additional 
profits as the continually sagging markets afford them. If 
reports received here are authentic they propose this year 
to either lose what money they have made or add 
enormously to their wealth. Itis said that one house 
alone in New York has sold about 5 000,000 bushels short 
for foreign account, and it is estimated that the shortage 
in New York for the foreigners amounts to at least 10,- 
000,000 bushels. They are also believed to be largely 
short in this market, but nobody makes an estimate of 
the amount. If prices advance permanently the Ameri- 
cans who believe in wheat will be able to draw a very 
handsome fortune from across the Atlantic. On the 
other hand the English have bought heavily in Duluth, 
and so far as those purchases offset the sales here they are 
bound to realize a good profit from the difference in carry- 
ing charges there and here.—Duwily Business. . 


SUPPRESSING THE BUCKET SHOPS. 


The determination to suppress ‘‘bucket-shopping” 
seems to be extending. The latest scene of proceedings 
against them isin Philadelphia, where a raid against 
some of the most largely patronized of these places has 
been made during the week. The Pennsylvania law, 
under which the proceedings are taken, is the general law 
against gambling, which does not differ widely from the 
law in New York, and it will be interesting to notice 
whether the prosecutions will be sustained by the courts 
under that law. A decision of interest bearing upon this 
question has been recently rendered by a Kentucky court 
in a case where the loser of money in bucket-shop opera- 
tions sued to recover the money lost under an act author- 
izing suits to recover money lost in betting, gaming or 
wagering. The court decided that while bucket-shop 
contracts were ee and void as against public policy, 
yet transactions of that kind did not come within the 
purview of the general statutes against gaming so as to 
authorize the recovery claimed.— Bradstrect’s. 


AN EVIL THAT IS CURING ITSELF. 


There are in the elevators of Chicago about 6,000,000 
bushels of grain. The quantity has been decreasing 


_ Steadily for months, when it should, in the natural course 


of events, have increased largely. Through the efforts of 
speculators to corner the markets, abnormal accumulations 
of grain have been kept in store here, to the advantage of 
the warehousemen in years past, but since Chicago has 
descended to a dead level with other markets, the grain 
goes where it can be housed cheapest. Extortionate ele- 
vator charges keep the grain away from Chicago. It is 
stored elsewhere and “‘sold against’ in Chicago, owners 
making the difference between the actual cost of carrying 
the grain in other warehouses and the prevailing carrying 
rate in this city as gauged by the premiums for futures 
This business is both popular and profitable. It has been 
conducted with profit safely by hundreds of shrewd men 


_ for years, and one result is seen in the multiplication of 


try elevator capacity. X : 
total public elevator capacity of cities included in 

the weekly visible supply statement is computed to be 

175,000,000 bushels. There has never been more than 


63,000,000 bushels stored in these warehouses at one time, 


and the average quantity the year through is less than 
50,000,000 bushels. Added to the 175,000,000 ‘bushels 
mentioned is ‘‘country” elevator capacity for probably 
100,000,000 bushels more. The carrying rate is nowhere 
as high as in Chicago. 

The scheme of selling grain in Chicago for future 
delivery when the bins in the elevators are fast emptying, 
is becoming dangerous. Likewise the elevator proprietors 
are grumbling. When short sellers cease toreap carrying 
charges on imaginary grain, and warehousemen are con- 
fronted with the absolute necessity of competing with 
warehouse proprietors elsewhere for their share of busi- 
ness by reducing their charges, there is hope for the trade. 
The lesson is a hard one for the short sellers and the 
Chicago elevator people, but they are fast learning.— 
Chicigo Mail. 


THE BUCKET SHOPS, 


They are at last setting to work in earnest in Chicago to 
enforce the law prohibiting bucket shops, and the chances 
are that those institutions of evil will soon be conspicuous 
by their absence. For the bucket shop has no excuse for 
existence whatever. Itis a gambling device, pure and 
simple, and as such should come under the cognizance of 


. the law as surely as the poker room, the roulette table or 


the faro lay-out. 

There is no intention or expectation in the bucket shop 
of receiving or delivering the goods, which are pretended 
to be bought or sold. Acting in the dual relation of agent 
and principal, the bucket-shop proprietor in ostensibly tak- 
ing orders to buy or sell certain commodities really only ac- 
cepts a bet that the prices of those commodities will go 
higher or lower within a certain time. He differs from 
ordinary bookmakers in being willing to bet either way, 
according to the fancy of his patrons, 

In its maintenance and inculcation of the gambling 
spirit the bucket shop is as perniciously active as any 
other unlawful device which aims to procure something 
for nothing for those who are ‘‘lucky,” and should be as 
vigorously weeded out. Thoughin many minds con- 
founded in its operations with the exchanges and boards 
of trade which give opportunity for speculation, it is 
radically different. On the exchange there is actual buy- 
ing and selling, and while gambling is also possible even 
there, it is only as an incident, and not as an essential to 
the transaction of regular business. 

The bucket shops have been as responsible as Goethe’s 
“wein, weib und gesang” for ruined homes and broken 
honor, and the movement toward eradicating them has 
been started none too soon.—St. Paul Globe. 


PROTECTION AGAINST GRAIN SPECULATORS. 


The great wheat-exporting countries are the United 
States, Russia, India, Australasia, and the Argentine Re- 
public. Together they exported 209,000,000 bushels in 
1880 of which the percentage of the United States was 
69.13. In 1884 they exported 202,352,000 bushels, the 
share of the United States being 40.34 per cent. These 
exports altogether were to supply European markets. 
The results here stated exhibit the course pf wheat ex- 
portation, and show that the increased production in the 
countries above named makes itself felt already in the 
foreign trade of this country in breadstuffs. 

The report of the International Corn Market in 
Vienna Aug. 30, 1887, shows an increase in the produc- 
tion of wheat in 1887 over 1886 of from ten to twenty 
per cent. in nearly every country in Europe; a decline of 
349,000 tons, or more than 11,000,000 bushels in India, 
and an estimated decline of 27,000,000 bushels in the 
United States. 

The conclusion of this whole matter is, that it is the 
duty of our farmers to protect themselves from un- 
scrupulous speculators in crops, and to secure the highest 
market price for their grain. Sharpers and confidence 
men are always ai work, but their schemes can be circum- 
vented by the intelligent co-operation of the producers in 
any given region. The total cereal crop of the United 
States is 3,000,000,000 bushels. The difference of one 
mill a bushel is $3,000,000; of one cent a bushel, $30,- 
000,000. The farmers are entitled to this difference. 
They ought to have it. and let the speculators and manip- 
ulators of ‘‘deals” and ‘‘corners” meet the fate that they 
bring upon themselves, as notably in the past sum- 
mer, when the devastation produced among them was 
terrific and dese: ved.—American Agriculturist for No- 
vember. 


POPULARIZING GRAIN SPECULATION, 


There seems now to be something of a general desire to 
discuss measures calculated to bring about an increase in 
the volume of speculative trading at the Call Board; not 
that the Board is not doing fairly well, but it is contended 
that with its obvious advantages, and with the large 
amount of speculative capital seeking investment in in- 
stitutions of like character, it might be doing much 
better. The Call Board never has been in very great 
favor with the general public, though unquestionably 
there is a vast amount of available capital which could 
be turned in its direction with a little ingenious manage- 
ment. It is argued that the Call Board, without detract- 
ing in any way from the dignity of the institution, might 
invite the general public to make closer inspection of its 
business methods. It is not generally known that the 
Call Board sessions are open to the public. The reason- 
able restriction on the visits of the public at the sample 
sessions is popularly supposed to apply to the meetings of 
the Call Board as well, and with such an understanding 
it will be exceedingly difficult to popularize speculation 
in grain. It cannot be expected that the daily newspapers 
will advertise the Call Board while they are compelled to 


pay a stipulated price per week, or per month, for the 
privilege of reporting the business of the Board. The 
press should have free access to the statistical matter com- 
ing to the Exchange and Call Board. It would be but a 
small bonus for the outlay made in return for the favor. 
Then the daily papers might devote a column or more 
each day to the doings on call, to the possibilities and 
probabilities of the market. Gradually public interest 
would be aroused and those among the ten thousand who 
have tired of stock speculation would turn their attention 
to wheat and the cereal crops. The newspapers would 
receive the patronage of the brokers who are doing a 
commission trade and in that way repay themselves for 
the extra expense of closer attention to the details of Call 
Board business. Self-concern must largely be depended 
upon to advance the interests of the Board and to increase 
the volume of speculative trading. Just so long as the 
Board insists on keeping up the barrier against the gen- 
eral public. just so long will the business of the brokers 
continue of the very quiet character it assumed just after 
the collapse of the big deal and which it hopelessly has 
endeavored to shake off ever since.— Change, San Fram- 
cisco, Cal. 


My agricultural students in botany have been working 
upon the structure of the flowers of the corn plant. One 
of them brought from the field into the laboratory several 
young ears, in all stages of development. At the same 
time he collected a number of tassels of allages. Some 
of the tassels were old and dry, while others had a fresh 
green appearance. The tassel or upper end of the stalk 
soon dies, while the remainder of the stalk grows on for 
several weeks. The students were set to study with the 
microscope what there was in the tassel that is of uso to 
the plant. They found that if they selected the tasse] at 
just the right time, which was midway between the fully 
green condition and the dead state, it contained vast 
quantities of small bodies, which were nearly spherical. 
They were more nearly the shape of a hen’s egg, though, 
of -course, many thousands of times smaller. These 
little bodies are born in small yellow sacks, and these are 
attached to the tassel at certain points by slender threads. 
Any one can see these anthers, as they are termed, turn- 
ing about like scare-crow crows hung up by threads to 
tops of leaning poles in the cornfield. Perhaps the idea 
was taken from the way the anthers are so loosely sus 
pended, 

As yet we have said nothing about the use of this fine 
egg-shaped dust. It is called pollen or flower dust, and is 
the part which is used in making the young grains grow 
to perfection. The ear, as all know, is situated below the 
tassel, sometimes several feet, and is the end of a side 
branch. It consists of a central part, the cob, upon 
which are small outgrowths in regular rows. From each 
one of these young grains is a slender thread running 
upward and extending often a considerable distance 
above the surrounding husks! 

The students found the silks to consist of many long 
cells or sacks, placed side by side. The silk is forked or 
split at the top fora half-inch or more, and the whole 
upper part is covered with short hairs, giving a ‘‘fuzzy” 
appearance They also found that the small egg-shaped 
pollen grains from the tassel were abundant upon the ex- 
posed ends of the silks, and that they had tubes growing 
from the pollen into the substance of the silk. They 
could also trace the descent of the tube down the silk 
toward the young grain. They did not trace the tube all 
the way, but perhaps they might in time. The contents 
of the pollen grain pass down through this tube and 


| finally mingle with the soft center of the young grain, 


after which the latter grows and matures. 

It often happens that the silk becomes injured, or else 
the pollen fails to become attached, in which case the 
grain is abortive and the ear is somewhat imperfect. 

In the corn, therefore, the two parts of the fioral 
structure are widely separated and close fertilization is 
extremely easy. The pollen is carried by the wind from 
where it was formed to where it impregnates. If two 
sorts of corn are planted by the side of each other and 
both bloom at the same time, they will mix. If the two 
sorts are black and white, oreven yellow and white, 
meer: every ear will show the mixing.—Prof. Halstead, 

On. 


FREIGHT CHARGES SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


A magazine published in Philadelphia in 1818 gave the 
following as an item of news: ‘‘In the course of the 
twelve months of 1817, 12,000 wagons passed the Alle- 
gheny Mountains from Philadelphia and Baltimore, each 
with from four to six horses, carrying from thirty-five to 
forty hundred weight. The cost of carriage was about 
$7 per hundred weight, in some cases as high as $10 to 
Philadelphia. The aggregate sum paid for the convey- 
ance of goods exceeded $1,500,000.” To move a ton of 
freight between Pittsburg and Philadelphia, therefore, 
cost not less than $140, and took probably two weeks’ 
time. In 1886 the average amount received by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for the carriage of freight was three 
quarters of 1 cent per ton per mile. The distance from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg is 385 miles, so that the ton 
which cost $140 in 1817 was carried in 1886 for $2.87. 
At the former time the working men in Philadelphia had 
to pay $14 for moving a barrel of flour from Pittsburg, 
against 28 cents now. The Pittsburg consumer paid $7 
freight on every 100 pounds of dry goods brought from 
Philadelphia, which 100 pounds is now hauled in two 
days at a cost of 14 cents. 
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‘More wharfage accommodation is badly wanted at 
Montreal. 


St. Mary’s Falls Canal at the “Soo” closed for the sea- 
son Dec. 2. 


It is going to take $7,000,000 to put the ‘‘Soo” Canalin 
good shape. 


Important work en the Ridean Canalin Ontario is to 
be done during the winter, especially at Smith’s Falls, 
Black Kapids and other points. 


The Welland Canal closed for the season at midnight, 
Dec. 10. It is said that business has been very dull the 
jpast season and not at all profitable. 


‘The estimated cost of the canal which is to be built at 
Columbus, Tex., to furnish power for manufactories, is 
$70,000. W. R. Freeman of San Antonio, has made the 
suTveys. 


H. Y. Leslie and James A. L. Wilson, embezzling sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal 
Company, pleaded guilty to defrauding the company out 
of $600,000 by raising checks and issuing certificates of 
loans, and have been sentenced to six and eight )ears re- 
spectively in the penitentiary. 


It appears that M. de Lesseps has abandoned the idea 
of a tide-level canal at Panama as at first intended, and is 
now willing to use the locks which he then considered as 
fatal to inter-oceanic transit. It is doubtful, however, if 
he can raise any More money to complete his enterprise 
which is considered by almost every one an entire failure. 


The receipts of grain at Buffalo through the canals for 
the present season aggregated 88,336,000 bushels, and the 
receipts of flour 3,231,000 barrels. The shipments of 
stain by canal reached 43,888,000 bushels, and by rail 
23,396,000 bushels. The canal men are jubilant over the 
revival of their business, and predict still greater things 
in the future. 


A bill will be introduced during the early part of the 
present session of Congress, by Mr. Seth C. Moffatt of 
Grand Traverse, asking the United States government for 
aid in completing the improvements of the ‘‘Soo” Canal. 
Major Farquhar, the Buffalo Congressman, is much in- 
terested in the completion of this important waterway, 
and thinks there-will be no difficnlty in securing the 
needed appropriation. 


The New York Husbandman says: ‘‘Something more 
than five million tons of freight smoothly gliding into 
the channels of commerce makes the pleasing record of a 
single season for the canals that still remain to support 
the greatness of the Empire State.” The same paper also 
estimates that one million dollars for improving the 
canals, if apportioned in the old way when commerce 
was taxed by tolls, would fall somewhat short of twenty 
cents a ton. 


The first sod, says the Toronto Globe, has been turned 
for the great ship canal between Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. This canal is intended to carry the largest ocean- 
going vessels straight up to Manchester. It is to leave 
the Mersey at Eastham, is to be twenty-five feet in depth 
and at least 120 in width, with numerous docks, bridges, 
both fixed and swing, etc. It will be wider and deeper 
than the Suez Canal, and is to cost according to present 
calculation, $30,000,000, and probably much more. It 
will give employment to 20,000 men for the next four 
years. 

A strong effort will be made during the present session 
of Congress to obtain an appropriation for the purchase 
of the Portage Lake Canal. The Lake Superior Business 
Men’s Association, which is largely interested in securing 
lower rates of transportation, will take an active part in 
the matter. The people of Northern Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and the entire wheat belt of the North, feel the 
importance of some change being made. The canal 
company has grown rich from the exorbitant toll on every 
pound of merchandise which passes through their hands, 
while the cost of keeping the canal in good repair and 
operating it is merely nominal. It is the last of the 
private toll waterways now existing on the chain of great 
lakes. 


Henry B. Slaven, president of the American Contract 
ing and Dredging Company, a concern that has been 
actively engaged in the work of digging the Panama 
Canal since the start, has just returned from Europe, and 
in an interview he says: ‘‘I can say that the canal is 
more than half done. Itis open at present for vessels 
drawing fifteen feet of water for twenty kilometres. on 
the Atlantic side, out of a total length of seventy-four 
kilometres. We will have twenty-four done by July 1, 
and the French company on the Pacific end will have five 
more completed. After long consideration, and in view 
of the fact that itis taking more time and costing more 
money to complete the canal than at first estimated, M. 
De Lesseps has concluded to build temporary locks for 
the middle se:tion. De Lesseps has no fear about 
money. I think that it stands to reason that 400,000 
people, who have put up nearly $200,000,000 so far, will 
put up enough to complete the canal, even if it costs 
$400 000,000. De Lesseps denies that he ever said that 
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the canal would be opened in February, 1880. My own 
judgment is, however, that ships will cross within three 
years from Jan. 1.” Mr. Hiffel, the well-known builder 
of Paris, has the contract for the locks, wake Will be 
made chiefly of iron, and will be water lifts. Mr. Slavin 
also stated that the company have $35,000,000 cash on 
hand. 


A meeting Of the executive committee appointed at the 
Emporia waterway convention, was held at Chicago, Dec. 
8. The committee was appointed to draft a bill provid- 
ing for the acceptance by the ee: government of the 
locks and dams on the Illinois River ceded by the last gen- 
eral assembly; the prompt completion of the remaining 
locks and dams, and the prosecution of the improvements 
of the Illinois River already in progress ; the appointment 
of a commission of army engineer officers to investigate 
and report at an early date upon the best route or routes 
for the waterway connecting Lake Michigan with the 
Mississippi, via the Desplaines and Mlinois rivers, ade- 
quate to military, commercial and other necessities. 
Messrs. Hurd and Shorri of Chicago, and Dill of Peoria, 
were appointed executive members of the committee. 
The committee was appoiated to prepare a memorial in 
advocacy of said bill, setting forth all the facts and argu- 
ments for the information of Congress. 


The Canal Advocate gives some figures which go to 
show that the canals have by no means had their day, but 
on the contrary are seeing a revival and increase of their 
most popular times. It says that while the canals opened 
this season May 7, one week later than usual, the total 
amount of grain shipped from that date, reaches the mag- 
nificent total of 49,158,088 bushels, which includes about 
a quarter of a million of barley malt. Thecanals carried 
3,745,554 bushels more this year than in 1886, and 17,- 
439,061 bushels more than in the season of 1885. The 
number of clearances from Buffalo since the opening of 
navigation is 8,040, the highest of any season since 1880, 
when there were such heavy shipments of grain. The 
highest freight received by boatmen on wheat this season 
was 714 cents, paid just before the close of navigation, 
and the lowest, paid in mid-season, Was 314 cents. The 
canal men hope that before another season the enormous 
elevator, insurance and other charges will be lessened if 
not entirely abolished, 


One of the most engaging pastimes at Sault Ste. Marie 
is to watch the vessels pass through the great canal. The 
largest water craft on the great lakes are engaged in the 
Lake Superior traffic. The cargoes are principally iron 
ore, copper, grain, lumber and coal, together wlth ma- 
chinery and merchandise of every description. Upward 
of 8,000 vessels passed the canal this season, and day and 
night the lockmen are always on duty. Sometimes there 
is arush of vessels, and it is said that in such cases the 
boats are passed through at the rate of one every ten 
minutes. It requires ten minutes of time to fill the lock, 
which holds 1,000,000 gallons of water, lacking a few 
thousand. Its length is 515 feet, its width 80 feet, and 
from the bottom to the top stone of the wall is 40 feet. 
The depth of water at the upper gate ailows vessels of 
fourteen or fifteen feet draught to pass. The gates are 
enormous structures, ss they need to be to hold such a 
weight of water, turbulently rushing in and beating up 
against the lower gate—a foaming flood. The opening of 
the gates is sixty feet, and the canal lock often contains 
four vessels ata time. Enormous as the chamber is, to 
pack away in it four of the gigantic craft which carry 
the commerce of the lakes requires skill and calculation. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Dilworth Richardson of Cincinnati, Ohio, a silent part- 
ner of William Epply, late of that city, and the company 
of Wylie & Co, bucket shop keepers, failed Dec. 8. 
Liabilities $6,000. Assets $500. 


G. W. Smith of Rossville, Ill., has got himself into the 
clutches of the law. He wrote an article to a local paper 
in which he accused Henderson & Milligan, a grain firm 
of that town, of using false weights and being dishonest 
in their ways. Thefirm, after replying through the paper, 
has instituted a $10,000 libel suit against him. 

Much complaint has been made about the grain market 
at Fairmont, Mion., this season, and on Dec. 3 an inde- 
pendent buyer started in and paid higher prices than the 
old buyers were paying. The old buyers at once raised 
their prices above the independent buyer, but the farmers 
have agreed to stand by their ‘“‘friend in need,” and warm 
times are expected before the strife is over. 


To PouLTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual isa neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. Co., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. II!. 


WANTED. 


Position as superintendent or foreman in some place 
where steady employment and a fair salary can be had. 
Have such a place at present and have held it for six 
years, Good reasons for wishing a change. Haye had 
fifteen years experience in operating elevators and inspect- 
ing and grading grain. Address 

Monon Graty TRADE, Monon, Ind, 


TRADE, 


ee et ens 


WANTED. 
Position ii soiite large élevator by one who is now en- 
gaged in grain buying and who likes the business. Ama 


good judge of all kinds of grain. Am 24 years old, talk 
and write both German and English, and would like a 
position as buyer or takerin of grain, or to handle the 
buying department. Would prefer a place where there 
is a chance of being promoted. None but responsible 
patties need apply. Can ome highly recothmended. 
Address 

Max, care AMERICAN BLEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. fe 


FOR SALE. 


A second-hand two-horse power Shipraan Engine in 

running order. Address 
Joun C. Kitner, York, Neb, 
FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit: 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying eithef 
grainor meal. Address 

TowA Exzvaror Co., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


One 75-horse power engine nearly new, first-class in 
every respect, and in running order. For further partic- 
ulars inquire of 
Tue BLAKELY Printine Company, 184 and 186 Monroe 
St., Chicago. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


McELVEEN EROS., 
BROKERS 


And Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND 
PROVISIONS, 


Charleston, S. C. and Jacksonville, Florida. 


W. P. HUTCHISON & CO., 
GRAIN > AND > PROVISION > BROKERS, 


And Manufacturers’ Agent, 
MOBILE, ALABAANA. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Best of References given to First-Class Houses and Manufacturers who 
wish representation in this market. 


— ot WAIN TE D#®&— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally situa’ 
having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston ad 
Grand Trunk R. R. of Oanada, and its connections, 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., 
FLOUR COMMISSION, 


HALIFAX. NOVA SCOTIA. 


J. H. VANNERSON. Established in 1870. W. H. VANNERSON 


VANNERSON & CO., 3 
Commission Merchants»° Brokers 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Grain Elevator and Warehouse. 
Direct Communication with all Railroads Entering 
the City. 4 
Cash advances made; Facilities unsurpassed; Charges light. 
AUCUSTA, CEORCIA. : 


Refer by permission to: Georgia Railroad Bank, Au ue ; 
Nativnal Bank of Augusta, Augusta, Ga, sens, ve 
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Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINCGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty. 


A.J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Stil Pt iGo 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. RB, RB, 
A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Wm. T. ReyYNoups. JoHNn R. REYNOLDS. Guo. E, Cramer, 


J. M. Surrz, J. A. Dnwry. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIvER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Batablished 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


50 HWARTZ BROS. OMMISSION 60, 


1601, 1608 & 1605 Worth Broadwray, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General | ommission Merchants 


GRAIN Al D FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY, 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


Repmonp Cieary «& Co., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 
In Western lowa by J. W. CuAcz, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. Axvarer at Lincoln, Neb.; and 


Warren KR. Buckiey. THos. J. PURSLEY. In Missouri and Kaneas by W. N. McNeat, Kansas City. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
First National Banat Povia Til. | GRAIN, HAY, 
Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Til. SEEDS 
nd Mercantile Agencies. 
Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 
J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
General Merchandise Hroker, 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Ineurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
Jobbing Trade. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. 8. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER, 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CoO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, Hee AND SCKEENINGS, 


NEW YORK. 


37 Water Street, - - 


J.H. WILKES & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Grain, Flay and Bran, 


NASHVILLE, - ~- F - TENNESSEE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Cc. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS: 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO,, 


EDOM AME = PESO 
Nos. 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECLALTIIES : 


GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 


EB. B. CONNOR & CoO. 
Commission Merchants, 


WHOLESALE DHALBKS IN 
Hay, Grain and Produce. Choice Hay and 
Oats a Specialty. 
164 & 166 Fourth Street and 135 & 137 Bullitt Street, 
Ow Lei el y k, aae 


REYNOLDS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


Correspondence Inwited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite pews ork 
Central & Hudson River Railroad De 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
BH. PHANVEY. & CO., 
* GRAIN = 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 
COODRIDCE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


aM ep Siesteoacmnes WEIR. 


(es Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
REFERENCES: { PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


REFERENCES : 
John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Uo.,) St. Louis, 
Kicorhag Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis Mercantile 
Cc v Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackson & Kil- 
patrick: ) New gh a owe D. Cleveland & Co., 


J.J. STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 
Commission Merchants, 
BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 


LAWRENCE, - - - MASS. 


REFERENCES =: 
Pacific National Bank, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


HANCOCK & CO., 


Shipping «4 Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, IUL., 
11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange. 


(=e We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
_‘Prade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


1ae" “Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 


and promptness. 
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IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 


= hine, which makes a 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, Me 


reat IM- 
T. Itis 


sLight and handy. 

4 Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at ee a 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv. 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Price, $6 for one and 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at one time. Address 


CHAS. 7. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL: 


EVERY MACHINE CUARANTEED 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 
Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


The Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


a) = = 


Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 


Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Mea) 
is a saying in power, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 


sults are desired. 
No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 
We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 


fitable for small as large. 
ears ta :" For Information and Prices address 


c.W.& C.A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 


NOTICE 
MILLERS 


Lae 


— Rellen: Detachable 
—AND— : L r : , 


SELTINC, 


DETACHABLE in every Link. 


Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 


—For Mandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
| EAR CORN, MALT, 
ie) . COTTON SEED, COAL, 
wT STONE, CLAY, 
24) | PAPER PULP, 
ai TAN BARK, BOXES, 
2 BARRELS, ETC. 


—Before Placing Orders— 


Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


logue and Prices, 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFRE: MFG, CO,, 
123 W STATE ST., COLUMBUS, 0. 
F, ROGERS & C0., Agents, 107 Liberty 8t., NEW YORK. 


Two-Horse Power Engine. $75. 
3 WITH STEEL BOILER, $120. 
Cheap, Reliable, Safe. 
Automatic Boiler Feed. Auto- 
matic Pop Safety Valve, Steel 
Boiler. Cost of runing guaran- 
teed not to exceed three cents 
per hour. Nothing equal to it 
ever before offered for the price. 
Larger sizes equally low. Send 
for free descriptive circular. 
CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 
236 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BURR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside for refer- 
ence, and when you are ready to 
purchase a Mili or any Mill Ma- 
chinery, send for our descriptive 
catalogue, describing the many 
kinds and sizes of the Mills we 
make, adapted to all kinds of 
work, viz.:— all grains, bones, 


GRAIN DEALERS, 


Under the belief from advices now at hand, that 
the law on which the radical ruling of the Post- 
office Department in regard to Sample Packages 
was made, which has created so much trouble the 
past two months, will be repealed or amended 
as soon as Congres convenes next month, we de- 
fer publishing it pending such action; but will 
give it with its probable status in the January 
issue of THe AMERICAN MintER. The form which 
you may use as the law is now construed is this: 
From John Smith, Room 20, Corn Exchange, Detroit, 
Mich. Sample ——-— (or) Mark ttreet and 
number may be substituted for room number 
where desirable, but any mention of business in- 
tcrest will subject the sample to letter rate of 
postage. We, as manufacturers, are only allowed 
to print our patent date and number to designate 
package. We are prepared to furuish Sample 
packages printed in accordance with present 
postal requirements, in any quantities, and so- 
licit a continuance of the public’s generous pat- 
ronage. 


NET PRICE LIST. 

No. 0, 1 0z., for rice, seed, spices, etc., 50c. per 
100, $4 per 1,000. No. 1, 2 0oz., for coffee, grain, 
flour, photographs, etc., 65c. per 100, $5 per 1,000. 
No. 2, 4 0z., for malt, flour, grain, hominy, etc. 
90c. per 100, $7.50 per 1,000. No. 3, 6 oz., for flour, 
grain, malt, cloth samples, etc., $1.25 per 100 
$10 50 per 1,000. No. 4, 8 0z., grain, malt, cotton 
or yarn samples, $1.65 per 100 or $14 per 1,000 
Terms, net cash. On orders of less than $5 please 
send postal note, 1 or 2-ct. stamps with order. 
Bills of $5 or more payable in postal or express 
money order, or New York or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no discounts on exchanges. 

(> On orders for 1,000 or more we will print 
cards on envelope FREE, if copy and request is 
inclosed with order. On lots uf less than 1,000 
75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. 

P. 8.—Parties desiring envelopes sent by mail 
must send postage with order at the rate of 12 
cents for No. 0, 22 cents for No. 1, 3) centsfor No. 


2, 50 for No. 3, and 75 cents for No. 4 per 1,000 en- chemicals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, etc. 

velopes. Address Remember, Ou EMA are 

guaranteed to prove as repre- 

H ow e€ Pattern & Mfg . Co., sented. Send for circular and be 

654 Fourteenth Avenue, ies Detroit, Mich, convinced. They have no equal. ©, C, PHILLIPS, 


Office, 20 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HART, BLANCHARD &CO., 


—Manufacturers of All Sizes of —— 


BURLAP BAGS 


For Grain; Flour Sacks, Paper and Gotton, branded to order; all kinds of Bags for any article, 


{79 AND (81 RANDOLPH STREET 


= CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JNO. A. MCCONNELL & CO., 119 Water St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Over 1,000 Miles in Use—some of it Twelve Years. 


SECTIONAL AND PLASTIC. 


PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES FREE. 


NAME THIS PAPER. 


MACEE BUCKET. 


CAST IRON BOOTS, SPIRAL STEEL 


TURN HEADS, 


CONVEYOR, 


SCOOPS, SPROCKETS PULLEYS, 


AND LINK CHAIN, 
HORSE POWERS. 


HEISSER & CoO., 


Minneapolis, - Minnesota. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kureka Mail and Sample Packets, 


For eending Wheat and Flour by Mail. 
Send for Samples and Prices. 


——_ LHIS-IS LAE 


Quaker City Grinding Mill, 


Which beat ‘*‘ the best mill on earth,” and the 
best grinding mill made at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair, Sept. 1887. 


&. WW. STRAUS oc Co-, 
3737 Filbert Street, 
Send for Circulars. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 
107 Hope S8t,, Glasgow, 30CortlandtSt., N. Y- 


Branch Offices: 


BOSTON: 

65 Olive St. 
‘“PHILADEL’A: 
32 N. 5th St. 
PITTSBURGH, 
64 Lewis B’ld’g. 

CHICAGO:: 
64S. Canal St. 
CINCINNATI: 
64 W. 3d St. 


NEW ORLEANS, 57 Carondelet St. 
* SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 
HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. 
Send to nearest Office for Cireular. 


SHAFTING, 
BELTING. 


ii 


“ BUCKEYE” 


CORN and COB MILL, 
REVERSIBLE 
KNIVES 
FOR COB. 
BEST 
BURR STONES 
FOR CORN. 
Also Pa nt Mills 
—— WRITE —. 

W. R. EYNON & CO., - Agents, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
AND GET BEST CASH PRICES. 


HoldsInk enough to write 0 


Sheets Paper at one filling. p :Pen, Penholder 


and Inkstand all 
tin one. 


“G31NVM 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Uses any kind of ink; filled by automatic action of 
India Rubber reservoirs; feeds itselt by the pressure of 
writing; carries in the pocket safely; will not leak; 
finely made and finished in hard rubber. Prices re- 
duced to 5@ cts., or 3 for One Dollar, in- 


cluding Pen, Holder, Case and Filler. In use and 
highly praised in the N. WY. Post Office. 

Our Stylographic Pen is the marvel of Per- 
fection, never gets out of order. Pen point will never 
wear out, and require no changing. A pen of similar 
construct’ on has always retailed for $2.00; Our Price, 
65 cts., or 2 for #1.10, gives universal satis- 
faction. Each pen is guaranteed as represented, or 
money refunded. 10 dozen in use in one department 
in the N. Y. Post Office. Samples post-paid. 

SAFE FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 
37 Frankfort St., N. ¥. 


GEO. L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 

PULLEYS, SHAFTING GEARS, 

PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. 
OFFICE and STORE: . 


307, 309 & 31! E. First St. 


WoRKS: \ 


li2, 114 & II6 E. Walnut St. 
Des Moines, Ia. ; 
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BARMARD & LEAS MFC. (0, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR# * CORN+ co tigi ao) on Mod ae 


i ere wirainie 


BARNARD’S 


Dustless Three Sieve 


ELEVATOR 


—AND— 


WAREHOUSE | 
SEPARATOR | 


New Horizontal 


| SMUTTER 


—AND— 


SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


toe RBA RINARD’S = --- 


rover Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner vw Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


ane: eta Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, pee eee 
rn ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~- ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


: J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
_ 79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| 1404 West 11th St, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable, 
ALL SIZES UP TO S XTEEN HORSE POWER, 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


rane) Furnished Application 
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THE “PEASE” 


DUSTLESS-:-SEPARATOR, 


For Grain and 


Flaxseed. 


_ LL TES | 


Af 


e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


ist.—ltissimple 
in its constraction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 


e “SALEM”0 
ELEVATOR. BUCKET. 


THE “SALEM” 


Is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT, 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages. 


}] AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


All Jegitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word =~ 


run a fanning 


mill can operate it. 


“SATEEN.” 


2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the :ecelving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


3d.— The cost : 
is not much over 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, © 
General Agents, CHICAGO, 


ea-e"S/THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL. 
| the only perfect — —THE-— 
apg ae tie cmaricet. ” f BEST MILL 
EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. mt 
Han 


e also Manufacture and Sell 


Both Side Shake and the famous ‘‘Pease’’ End Shake Fanning Mills. 
Wood and Iron Elevator Boots. 


THE W. G. ADAMS POWSR CAR PULLERS, + : : 


[ 


a 
| 


\) 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and_ all 
Small Grains. 


Swivel and Crane Spouts, Trimming Spouts, 
Turn Heads, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Elevator _ 
Buckets, Beiting, Link Belting, Bolts, Etc., Etc. 


Everything Necessary for Complete Elevator Outfits. 


HORSE POWER ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


For Special Catalogues and Prices address, 


E. H, Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis. 


Stephen Parry. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed, 


a FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0., 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wir, VERNON 


James Deal. E. B. Freeman . 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


IRON WORKS! 


ore Established 1833. Oldest and larg-1 C, & G. COOPER & CO., Proprietors. 
est works in the country, 
MANUFACTURE 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, tis lai ua Sagi 
PEORIA, - = = = rIuLINors. Slide Valve Stationary Engines, 
All sizes, Extra heavy, with Girder or Box Frame 
° ’ 
uy SYKES IRON ROOFING CO. PORTABLE ENGINES, 
= Look no fure y ALL classes of Center and Side Crank, 6 to 40 Horse Power, 


ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- 
cular and Price 
List No. 46 


buildings, easi- 
ly puton. Un- © 
surpassed. Use }° 
the Sykes’ Im- 
proved and be 


happy. 


toy at-t- fete) 


SAW MILLS, 


Extra heavy, Standard 
and Pony, with Self- 
Receding Blocks and 
Late Lmprovements, 


' ' 
Traction Engines 
8 to 18 Horse Power. 
Tubular, Locomotive 
and Flue Botlera. 

‘ Send for prices and descriptive cireular. Address 
C- & G. COOPER & CO.7., MT. VDPRN on, ©. 


"aa Ly 


CR 


NILES, OHIO. 


The Holmes Patent Three-Sided Elevator Buckets, 


From its shape it is impossible for It to clog or carry its contents 
around the second time, which has been in the past a source of trouble 
and annoyance. They can be run on a perpendicular belt and with 
much greater speed tnan any other bucket. The cut shows the manner 
of rastening the smaller buckets, the larger ones, owing to the greater 
weigbt of their contents, it is necessary to secure by lugs or ears on the 
inside of the ends or side pieces. These buckets have been inservice for 
some time and have given excellent satisfaction, so much so that many 
customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. 
These buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at 
short notice. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in 
Stamps. Millers will find it to their advantage to use these buckets. 


PRICES: 
For 4-In. Belt, 12 cents each. For 9-in. Belt, 26 cents each, 
For 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. For 10-in. Belt, 30 cents each. 
For 6-in. Belt, 16 cents each. ¥or Li-in. Belt. 34 cents each. 
For 7-in. Belt, 18 cents each. For 12-in. Belt, 40 cents each, 
For 8-in. Belt, 22 cents each. Other sizes In proportion, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


ahead of any Bucket now manufactured, so far as wo know. ‘Trusting 
our testimony may ald you personally, as well as the millers throughout 
the country, we remain, Yours with regard 


AMOS §, STE'TSON & 00. 


York, Maine, August 15, 1885, 

It Is now nearly a year and a half since I placed your patent three. 
sided Bucket upon my belts, for elevating grain, meal and saw-dust. 
have used four different kinds of buckets, and tind that the Pte 
and increased speed at which yours can be run and completely emptt 
of their contents by the hinge motion In passing over, make them su 
rior to all others, and I shall soon send my order for enough to fit my 
mill throughout with them. Yours truly, , 

8. 8S, BRACKETT, — 


Greenland, N. H,, September 9, 1885. cs 
During the past two years I have had the three-sided Mlevator— 
Bucket, patented by Joseph A. Holmes, in constant use, for elevating 
oyster shells, bones, corn, cracked corn, meal and shorts, and not one 
them has ever been broken or displaced In any way. They always 
empty freely, without carrying any of the contents around the se 
— time, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed, are cheap and 
durable, I have used several other kinds of buckets, but find these — 


superior in every way to any of them. 
FRANK HOLMES, Unton Mills, 


oll 


* 


ly, 


Hi 


LHI 


| 


i 


" 


Mh, 


il, i 


South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. 
Your favor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets 
you sold us July, 1884, nave been in daily use since we commenced run- 
ning our mill until the presenttime. We find them satisfactory in every 
respect, and if for no other reason than the fact of their running almost 
perpendicular, ‘thereby saving much room in a mili.”’ They are 


Address JOSEPH A. HOLMES. Proprietor, Creenland, N. H. ; 


Or §. C. FORSAITH & CO., 


Mention ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


No, Berwick, Me, July 31, 1885, 

T have tested your Elevator Buckets and cannot find any fault wi 
their working, As I have not had any exnerience with other buckets. 
could not say whether they are superior to others or not, Dut my mille 
thnks they are the best he has ever used. Yours truly, 


NO. KNIGHT, — 


Agents, Manchester, N. H, } 
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DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. |GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 
| 

This Separator {e our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 

the market, This machine, a8 can be geen by the cut, [is not a warehouse fanning mill with one 

patent attachment, but is a "Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
ry 


and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; iteconetruction is such that the working ma- 
FEREEMONT, NER chinery and weight ie all within the parte or anchors. 
, o* 


M. ¥ Suuuny, J. 8. Suuuny i. E. HANKS. } 0, R. DELAMATYR. 


TU 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS Da 


Stande at the head for Convenience and 
Kconomy of Operation, 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell d ae licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators as all parte of the 
United States and Canada, 

(G9~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING | WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY——_-o—<— 


4 over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 

Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. struction. Is holght will accommodate any number hd evens from lifterent porate, Hhlon er sae 
re P } machine. They have 4 capacity from 700 to bushels per hour, e also control exclusively the 

Recs Qhove) but Qualirithe Boat, manufac ture of the celebrate 2d Dickey Giant, ind and Side Shake, Darenense Mills, that have attained 


’ THE CASE MFG. 60., Columbus, 0.5 > Dickey MANUFACTURING CO. oucRs%°%%se, RACINE WISONSN 


DICKEY & PEASE, 


(D, T. Weed and H, A, Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does We. challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. BH OAN and 
WILL separate oats aa wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 


| aA Hl | es = over in the oats, No other Separator can 


rie help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the se pa- 
ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of se par ation. The peculiar construc 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Se spar ator attempts to dothis. We 
can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any |f 
other small seeds that any other sepa- | 
rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


| RAILROAD Track SCALES. 
| Before purchasing, send 


D.T. WEED vjazern Canark, Carroll Co. WI. faowneve 


Ss ||| ii | 
ANGIE stevey | for Price List of our Stand- 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | | $471, ¢prtcs: ome better. 


_ The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat p 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling made. 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 


—ADDEESS— 


No corn can pase through this Sheller without be- . 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repatr, and run at the ones 0 in a] m on 
y proper speed. Address 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


R.M.McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Worke, 136 & 1288, Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 
., McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 
McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath's Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers an 
Warehouse Machinery 
of every description. 


Pic. Grist Mills and Shellers, 


OVER 30,000 NOW IN USE. 


Every Machine warranted to suit or money refunded. 


PRICK OF MILLS, $20 to $40; BHELLERB, $5. 


DO NOT BUY A MILL OR SHELLER until you have seen 
oy Our terms and illustrated circular. Address, with stamp, 


em, Eater Hardwary (0); Seiecsvureh, Pa. 


“eee casts CORN SHELLER 
PAT. SEPT 25. 60 JULY \ ae ze 


will be paid for any Grain Fan 
of same size that can clean and 


Rday asour Patent MONAROM 
4 Grain and Seed Separator 
-and Bagger orour Improved 

Warehouse Mill with Parade 
hi) zer which weoffercheap. Oircu 
i} lar and. Price List ma\ied free. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,,” 
Colambas, Ohio. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World, 
unfacturers of all kinde of IRON ORE PAIN 


on Roofing and Cement, 
mped and Corrugated Sid- Ysa . 152 ro 158 Murwiy Sr. 

eg CET “® Cleveland, O. 

6, peppeoct Doors, Shut fi 4“) Send for Circular and Price 

ters, etc., otc. f List No. 79. 
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Ji OHNSON & Frey. |" iss coma, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Manufacturers of Best Grades 
( ES i a / 
mort 


USTLESS Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


Especially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 
SEP AR AT0 Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ts ished upon application. 
EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE orwicn oad eee 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 


STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 
These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the RENTON New Jerse 
largest Mills and Elevatorsin the country. j . 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFEREPT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Addre: 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, wis. THE LOTZ PATENT 


 W arehouse Faning Mills, ORAIN SHOVELING 


Fa Pee el Brocco 
Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. M A Cc H ! | E 


—CAPACITY— FOR UNLOADING CARS.1 


60 0 BUSHELS| #owano 1nox works, 


PER HOUR. BUFFALO, N. ¥., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
a EL Ma. FEQVED . (@rSend for descriptive circular. 


TT Sevens Different + Sizes 
are THE STEVENS 
Warehouses PORTABLE MILLS 


and Elevators | For CORN and 
More of them in actual and satisfac- FEED GRINDING 


tory use than any other kind. Genuine French 


The Motion Governor is something that has long BUHR STONES 


|= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the | PowerCornSheller 
horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- | prices Below the Lowest 
serves a uniform and steady speed. 5 —= 
It is aconvenience with steam power, as the speed of A W STEVENS & SON @LI 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. <1 he 7 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee | xy UBURN, N. ¥. 
this Governor as good as represented and we will allow Sat i tent 
= purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
turning if not equal to the guarantee. 
Send for Catalogue to 


C. 8. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL, WORK 1 eae 


Thousand epplica tone for patents in 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act. as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the ‘United States, and 
to obtain patents in "Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence ae unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passe 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by :mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
mieigieren: d splendi dly illustrated 

is large an endidly illustrated news 

is published W.: WEEK TOY at $3.00 a year, pap is 
admitted to be the Soy paper arora to scien 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentee and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Oo., mbushers of Scientific American, 
31 Broadway, w York. 

Handbook ‘about patents mailed free, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <> 


tae" Write. for Description and Prices._&y 


Seamless {| 
STEEL 


Get Prices 


——FROM—— 


HEADQUARTERS, 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St., CHICAGO, 


Assertiens that Drag Belts take Less Powor than Oaldweil Conveyors are net correst. 
F 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Bowsher’s Combination Mill, 


CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 


For Ear Corn, Screenings, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Shelled Corn and all small grain. 


Great Capacity! Moderate Power! Perfect Work ! Strongly Built! 
Cleanly! Convenient! Practical! Cheap! Complete! 
PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE ! 


" Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular, © Tho Mill to make Money with, 


NO TIME LOST WHEN CHANGING FROM CRUSHING TO GRINDING. 
HAS THE ONLY PRAOTIOAL AND SUCOESSFUL 


* Self Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular. 


NP. BOWSHER Manufacturer, South Bend, Ind. 
Frank Kaucher, 


Contractor of 


ig My New Grain Elevator System combines the 
four Tieton ing indisputable features : 


MILL AND GRAIN STRENGTH, 
Bee) 3208 eipete, UTILITY d 
u an 
SUPPLIES MECHANICAL FINISH. 
AND I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 
BES BIEUCTION, | therboy enabling me to male estmeten tos practic 
ADDRESS: a ba le as 8, Ww ‘ 6 1 Cannot Di 


done ri ben any other means, Prices and plans cheer- 
ve 


8T. JOSEPH, - Mo. | fully: 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


24" > 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED 
IRON 


nit | || I | 
ia This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated For Roofing 
rave Sree mlexator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding 


_ Hamd-Book of Land and Marine Engines.........++.++++ Price, $3 50 
_ Hand-Book of the Locomotive...... 1.065 cscssceseees seens Ks 2 50 
E Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines........s6000+ 7 200 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ..seccevserees bi 2 00 
Engineer’s Handy-Book. .... 06... cece cence cn cneetenenanees “a 3 50 
Questions and Answers for ENgineers ....5 wsccreeeecnees m 3 00 
are and Management of Steam Boilers ....cecccveeeees 200 
‘Instructions and Sug ggeattone fo a ENGineers......servene vs 2 00 
Own BOOK .....ccssescvccvevressevse 3 00 


‘ The Young Engineer's 
These books embrace all branches of Steam Engincering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
_ Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
aE 4 himeelf with a full ect. They are the only booke of the kind ever published in this country, ana they 
= are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


| MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


(Cheon ol gee 


ALL WROUGHT 
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& 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


RDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT DICKINSON: 
othy, Olover, Flax, Hungariar 
cep a hr Gram, Lawn Gras Orchard Grass, Bird 
P CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. Ovvick, 115 KINzik BT, 
Warehouses { 144° 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, GHICAQO, Ig 


ito me | ere TES do CO... 


CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


The ONLY ONE That 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


SO iT 1s 
INDEPENDENT of GAS WORKS and MACHINES 


Furntshes Power at cost of about one cent per hour 
to each indicated H. P. For ee Bless and all 
other purposes itis UNKRQUA 


For Circulars and Description address 


WILLIAMS & ORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


* 400 Looust St, STERLING ILL 
TALLO W-LAID MANILA ROPE, 


For Vransmission of Power. 


eg BCE : peg 


2 to 2-H. P, 


OEALERS IN 


“Nl LL 


COPYRIGHT jane 


SUSBLIES 


BE LTING 9) OIL, &, LATHYA et S » 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202 CHICAGO. 


202- 208 S.WATER ST. 
BEST LINE OF BLOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


DANGER PREVENTED. 


I will remove and prevent Seale in any Steam Boiler, 
and ask no money until you find my remedy to work to 
your entire satisfaction. The article is now in use in 
more than thirty thousand mills. 


IT WILL ALSO PREVENT CORROSION 
such as Grooving, Prrevina and Wasrind or Inon, which 
causes 80 Many explosions. 
A BOOK ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE, 
Also our Circular, with full paren on request, 
Show this card to your Kngineer Very few Steam 
Users know the value of a well-informed Engineer. 


. W. LORD, 316 Union Street, Phila, Pa. 


CUTL ER’S 


STEAM DRYER 


For Meal and Hominy Goods, 


Drying Cylinder made entirely of fron, 
The machine has few parts, is not liable to 
toutoforder, Automatic in its ope; ation, 
j * requiring no attention. 


Senn Por CIRCULAR. 
CuTLER « Co., 
NORTH WILBPAHAM, MASS. 


Automatic Adjustment Mill. 


part of the grinding surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
yleasure, without stopping the power. Is dresred without 
Vehing the shaft out of ita boxes, or the belt off the pulley. 


Comprises all recent improvements for producing 
‘goods at /owest cost. 
'’ BEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


N Used by the oe Elevator Firms: 
D. R. P ae Iowa 


Basset, "Hunting. & Co. edcee gs 

W. W. Cargill & Bro... . . La Crosse, Wis 
Hodges ©) vie io aie ishilnin etvorohatelsiace 

Brooks Bros. ..Grand Forks, D. fe 
Northern Dakota Ele Co. .... . Jamestown, D. 


OC esAtee Machinery a Specialty. Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 


Boots, Irons, c. 
For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G@. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK- ‘BELT MACHINERY 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Belt). 


LEVATORS. 


Be A Bia == SS ay 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 
May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators. 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than peo rare: Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 
BURR & DODGSe, 


123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMES IRON WORKS, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stationary, Portable, Agricultural and Traction 
ENGINES: BOILERS. 


Our Lively PORTABLES and STATIONARY OUTEITS Especially Adapted for Elevators. 


WORKS: WAREROOMS: 


Oswego, N. Y. 18 S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


ES OSTON pean ys COMPANY, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845. ‘ 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


\ INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


= OR 
Mechanical Purposes. 
SALESROOMS: 


DBM eore Ma. 
innats, 


San Fran 
aanington Ave. South..., . Minneapolis 


266 to 260 Devonshire Street, = = = BOSTON. 


SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE 


FUEL, KEROSENE OIL. 
ONE TO FOUR HORSE POWER. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST POWER IN THE WORLD FOR OPERATING 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, AND FOR THE USE OF PRINTERS, 
FARMERS AND IN STEAM YACHTS. 


Orricz or G. W. Van Dusen & Co., i ; 
RocwHEstER, Minn., Nov. 25, 1886. 


ie 


The Pope Manufacturing Co., 


Y, / Chicago, Illinois.  —s, 

a | GENTLEMEN :—Yours of the 23d at hand. 

| Exe We take pleasure in saying that we 

~ = Mt «al now have in use eighteen Shipman 2-Horse 

{ i Power Kerosene Engines which are giving 

tt =a |= entire satisfaction, and we do not hesitate 
Hi: S oe 


in saying that they are the best and most. 
economical power that we can use for 
light power. Very truly yours, 


G. W. Van Dusen & Co. 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 291 Wabash Ave., Chee Ill, . 


ER. D. GARDEN, Wanacer 


AWARDED 


OVER ALL 


THe KRIEBELENGINES ¢t 


2 COLD ei i M oe 
ew Orleans | Fiji " O HORSE POWE | 
MEDALS _Exposition| [Ean apart : va +e ‘ 
BEST a 


| PORTABLE | - 
fe = FENCING BUFFALO 


= > ENcine| BUFFALO SCAL EG 


in the MARKET. AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


=p SS ‘ THE WORLD'S EXPOSIT 


a Bondteon for Cata our Cold Medals. All oie peat ‘y 
SSS co eting). bie Stale Scales, Pl to x 
SS logue. Address oe etl Impo mt patented ad iMPRe ee ise aon P 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. fit etrlars, (ormg and 


SKINNER ENGINE CO,, ERIE, PA 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N, Y. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG, COs, 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill 


_— MANUFACTURERS oF—— 


i Patent Steel Conveyors, jf 
| MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. a: 


AND ; i } 
Dealers in ta i 
f Elevator Etc. 
| rite for Prices. 
Buckets. bib ye BS 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., - - CHICAGO. 1 
JOHN C. KILNER, 
:/Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA, 


Engines, Boilers, Belting. Pulleys, Shafting, . 
SPROCHESEDT WEHDpHLS, a | 


STEAM PIPE AND FITTINCS, Etc., Etc. 


a 


